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EDUCATION IN EUROPE—OUTLOOK AND 
TENDENCIES 


By I. L. KANDEL 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


It would be necessary to go far back in history to find a period when 
education commanded as much thought and attention as it is doing at 
the present time. Signs of impending changes were not wanting before 
the War, but their’ realization was hastened by the searchings of heart 
that were stimulated in every country almost immediately after the dis- 
astrous events of 1914. The questioning of all human institutions, the 
stock-taking, the comparisons between nations that were aroused at the 
outbreak of the War inevitably included education. Since the Armistice 
all the participants in the War, both victors and vanquished, have been 
occupied in correcting the defects that had been observed in their edu- 
cational systems, while the new nations that have been created or re- 
created have recognized in education one of the surest means for secur- 
ing their stability. This unrest and these stirrings in education have 
affected other countries the world over, so that to-day, particularly if one 
takes into account the concern taken in the welfare of backward nations, 
there is scarcely any corner of the globe in which education is not of 
paramount interest. 

The period, however, is definitely one of unrest, of unstable equilib- 
rium; settled conditions in education have nowhere been attained. Per- 
manent settlement in education is, of course, unthinkable; the problem 
at the present time is rather one of reconciliation between theory and 
practice. Of theories and philosophies there is no end; the output of 
educational literature in the past decade has been more extensive than 
in the previous twenty-five years. But theory outruns practice, and 
practice, so far as organization is concerned, is determined by political 
conditions. Partly because theory has projected itself too far ahead of 
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actualities, partly because the political situations in most countries are 
not yet stable, it is possible in a survey of education at the present time 
only to distinguish tendencies and promises for the future; the achieve- 
ments mave been notable but they are instalments only. 

Education has become the shutt!ecock of political parties and the un- 
rest in its development in different countries reflects the see-saw of po- 
litical majorities. Thus in England the general framework for further 
progress was outlined in the Fisher Act of 1918; teachers’ salaries were 
improved and a new pension system devised; scarcely had preparations 
been made to put all implications of the Act into effect when the Geddes 
Committee gave a rude shock to the progressives with an urgent call 
for economies and retrenchment, particularly in education; this policy 
was pursued by the first Baldwin government and education languished 
until the short-lived Labor government reversed the engines. At the 
last elections all three political parties, Conservative, Liberal and Labor, 
committed themselves to a program of educational advancement. Yet 
it must not be forgotten that for each of these parties progress is a rel- 
ative term. In the states of the German Republic the same swing from 
Left to Right that has taken place in politics has manifested itself in 
education. This was well illustrated in Thuringia which under a So- 
cialist government instituted an education reorganization that virtually 
embodied all the demands of the radical reformers; a political change 
which gave the majority to the bourgeois party early in 1924 resulted in 
serious modifications of the plan. While Thuringia illustrates one ex- 
treme, the situation may be paralleled to a lesser degree in other states 
and in Austria. In France the reform of secondary education on a clas- 
sical basis, the result of three years of nation-wide discussion, was modi- 
fied less than one month after the ministry changed; the larger reform 
of a complete reorganization of the educational system still awaits the 
return to power of a radical government with a sufficiently large major- 
ity. The Gentile reform in Italy has been subjected to slight modifica- 
tions, even though here the change in politics has not been one of parties 
but only in the Ministry of Public Instruction. This unrest, to a greater 
or less extent, can be illustrated in other countries, in Czechoslovakia, in 
Sweden, in Norway, on the question of a common school or of increased 
opportunities for post-elementary education, in Bulgaria on the whole 
problem of organization, in Northern Ireland on the question of religious 
instruction and administration in general. Underlying the conflicts 
everywhere lurks the problem of educational finance. 

It is for these reasons that only the general tendencies that will fur- 
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nish the outlines for a future settlement can be discussed. The cen- 
tral tendency derives from the coming to consciousness of the implica- 
tions of democracy and democratic government. These implications may 
not be interpreted everywhere in exactly the same terms, but education 
to-day is being discussed universally from the point of view of democ- 
racy. The supreme contribution since the War has been the surrender 
of the idea of the individual as a pawn of the state. The process of 
education is being reversed and instead of starting with an emphasis on 
the state and its needs, the starting-point is in the rights of the indi- 
vidual to opportunities for self-realization, for the best education of 
which he is capable irrespective of class distinctions. 

Starting from this premise the chief emphasis in education appears to 
be on the following points: (1) The education of all the children of all 
classes together as long as possible. There is scarcely a country where 
the common school (the Einheitsschule or the école unique) has not been 
a subject of serious consideration and discussion. The movement has 
not been realized in its entirety anywhere, but in Germany the Grund- 
schule or four year foundation school common and compulsory for all, 
and in France the introduction of a common course of study for the 
first five years of schooling of all children, are symptomatic, as well as 
the recent appointment of a commission in France to consider the prob- 
lem of the common school, and of another in England to consider the re- 
organization of the system for pupils up to fifteen. Echoes of this 
movement are heard in the Scandinavian countries. (2) The increased 
provision of opportunities for able pupils. England has long made some 
such provision in the way of scholarships and later of free places. The 
last few years have seen an increase in the number of free places, the 
introduction of maintenance grants, and the beginnings of a movement 
of free secondary education for all, already introduced in a large num- 
ber of cities within the limitations of qualifying standards. In Germany 
opportunities for gifted and able pupils (Begabten and Hochbegabten) 
began to be opened up even before ihe close of the War; since then they 
have been increased and new types of secondary institutions have been 
created to meet the needs of an ever-widening clientéle. The reform of 
secondary education in France, intended to provide a better training for 
the élite, was accompanied by provisions for the selection of ability 
wherever found and for the support of the poor by means of scholar- 
ships. (3) The first two aspects mentioned are accompanied by another, 
a demand for the introduction of flexibility and variety of choice. New 
types of secondary schools have sprung up in Germany and the require- 
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ments for the pupils in the traditional secondary schools have been 
somewhat relaxed. In England there is a movement for the reorganiza- 
tion of the education of pupils over twelve years of age and for more dif- 
ferentiation in the secondary schools, while the intermediate and for the 
present nondescript “central school,” which will compare favorably with 
our high schools, is increasing in numbers. Sweden and Czechoslovakia 
have recently seen the publication of careful and painstaking reports in 
the same field, the Swedish one only to be rejected and to lead to the ap- 
pointment of a new commission. 

Not only is the individual being discovered but the school is accepted 
in a new light. Since neither the individual nor the school is to be 
utilized solely for the purpose of the state, the parents and the home are 
being taken into closer partnership. In England over a hundred educa- 
tional authorities have instituted “education weeks,” during which ex- 
hibitions of school work have been held and meetings conducted to en- 
lighten the parents and tax-payers on the modern objectives of educa- 
tion; in many of the cities excellent handbooks have been published 
describing in simple terms the characteristics of the local school systems 
and showing how money was being spent for education. Periodical ex- 
hibitions of school work are being held; one in Stockholm, for example, 
was excellently devised to illustrate the ““Then and Now,” the progress 
in curriculum and methods in education. Vienna has organized -a per- 
manent school éxhibit, changed periodically to illustrate different as- 
pects of the educational activities of that progressive city. Another 
phase of this movement is the development of parents’ associations, 
parent-teachers’ associations and parents’ councils. In England such 
associations are informal and voluntary, depending on the interest of 
teachers; in Holland, Germany and Austria, and in Czechoslovakia, the 
formation of parents’ councils (Elternbeirdte) is required by law. 

Since the chief concern in education is the individual and the provi- 
sion of opportunities for him, greater attention in a more organized way 
is being given to questions of physical fitness and the relation between 
health and education. In this field England offers the outstanding ex- 
ample; here an excellent system of school medical inspection and treat- 
ment has been still further improved. Vienna, poverty-stricken as she 
is, has instituted a system that may well take its stand by the side of the 
English; in other countries, while nothing so extensive has been organ- 
ized, much is being done in this field. Everywhere there is greater em- 
phasis on physical activity and well-being, both for healthy living and 
for natural expression; school excursions, camping, scouting, and simi-. 
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lar activities are literally opening up new worlds to thousands of children. 

The changes in the reconstruction of the curriculum and methods of 
instruction, and the consequent relations between teachers and pupils 
are too extensive to be more than mentioned here. France is perhaps the 
only country which could express satisfaction with the course of study 
for elementary schools published in 1887 and state that the revision, 
published in 1923, was addressed only to the correction of a few defects 
that had been observed. Elsewhere in place of the formal curriculum 
of the three R’s the aim of the school is to enable the pupil to discover 
himself and understand his environment. Instruction is no longer re- 
garded merely as a matter of imparting a fixed amount of information, 
but as a process of guiding pupils to acquire experiences in materials and 
human beings, in the realities of life, for themselves. The problem of 
freedom and authority in education is everywhere being fought out 
anew. The catchwords in education in Europe are to-day Arbeitsschule, 
école active, the school as a community, and similar terms which imply 
protest against the passive character of education and instruction that 
have prevailed hitherto. And on the curriculum side regional studies, 
the local environment, Heimatkunde, Lebenskunde, Arbeitsprinzip, are 
the keynotes universally found. Motivation is emphasized as it arises 
not out of formal subject-matter, but out of the natural process of 
growth of the pupil, and the consequent encouragement of self-activity. 
The boundaries of the class room and of the school are extended by the 
utilization of the school excursions to which reference has already been 
made. The movement in general implies a fuller recognition and use of 
the modern contributions of psychology and a new attitude toward the 
learning process. 

These tendencies mean inevitably greater demands upon teaching 
ability. There are everywhere very real evidences of an improvement in 
the status of teachers, not so much on the financial side, for this has 
been dependent on the fluctuating economic fortunes of each country, 
but rather on the professional. In England, Germany and Austria the 
question of teacher-training is unsettled, with some prospect that in the 
first of these countries closer affiliations will be developed between the 
‘raining colleges and the universities, and in the last two, that elemen- 
tary school teachers will be trained in pedagogical institutes to be cre- 
ated or already created, as in Thuringia and Saxony, in the universities; 
in all these countries the minimum preliminary preparation is the com- 
pletion of secondary education; in Vienna extensive opportunities are 
provided for the training of teachers in service, in institutes, pedagogical 
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and psychological, of the local University. Equally important is the re- 
laxation of centralized control and supervision and the encouragement 
of independence and initiative among teachers, as shown in the abandon- 
ment in Germany and Austria generally of prescribed courses of study 
and the institution—in their place—of suggestions or outlines (Richt- 
linien) to be filled out as local conditions demand. This relaxation is 
even found in the new French elementary course of study (1923), in 
which the movement for regionalism, decentralization and local adap- 
tation has had some slight effect. For a time an attempt was made in 
Central Europe to eliminate the school principal, but there is already a 
return to this position, modified by the institution of teachers’ councils. 

The chief conflict has centered round the adolescent period, involving 
such questions as part-time continuation schools, extension of the com- 
pulsory age limit, the increase of opportunities for secondary education. 
Less progress has been made here than in other branches of education. 
In England the provision for the establishment of continuation schools, 
included in the Fisher Act, is virtually a dead letter, and is replaced by 
a movement, which has the sanction of the Board of Education, to ex- 
tend the compulsory education by local by-law to fifteen. Attendance 
at continuation schools has been made compulsory in a number of Ger- 
man states and may be required locally in a number of others, while 
France is making strenuous efforts to keep the adolescents under part- 
time school supervision by popularizing the voluntary continuation 
schools. The discussion of the problem so widespread in England while 
the Fisher Bill was in Parliament had its echoes throughout the British 
Empire as well as in the Scandinavian and other countries of Europe. 
The questions involved are not merely those of compulsory or voluntary 
attendance but of curriculum, whether the continuation school is to be a 
part-time vocational school, or a part-time secondary school, or to par- 
take of the character of both types. 

The extension of opportunities for secondary education has been taken 
up everywhere, but on this question tradition and progress are in serious 
conflict. The problem involves the proper articulation of elementary 
and secondary education, the selection of pupils, the reconsideration of 
the curriculum. Each country is in its way attacking these problems 
with a general approach to the following solutions: (1) the elimination 
of overlapping between elementary and secondary education; (2) the 
retention of secondary education for the élite, the advantage, however, 
still remaining with the wealthy classes; (3) the gradual increase in the 
number of modern subjects, as, for example, more science for all, more 
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attention to music and art, some place for economics and civics, greater 
flexibility for the older pupils; (4) the complete separation between 
vocational and general education, to be given in separate schools and 
based on varied stages of preparation. Thus in England twelve is now 
regarded as the proper age for beginning secondary education; in Ger- 
many ten, with specia! provision for gifted pupils in special schools of 
secondary courses begianing at thirteen; in France eleven. In the 
matter of the curriculum there is the greatest confusion: in England 
secondary schools for all are demanded without any consideration of 
the implications of such a change; in Germany a new type of nine-year 
school has been created with an emphasis on national instead of foreign, 
ancient or modern, culture; in France there was a return to the classics 
for all which lasted about one year. It is no longer possible, as it was 
ten years ago, to define secondary education in a single all-embracing 
phrase. 

It has been the chief purpose of this brief review to emphasize two 
points. First, education has undoubtedly become one of the primary 
concerns of governments, not of bureaucracies as in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but of the constituted representatives of the people voicing the in- 
terests of the people. Second, the world of education is to-day an as- 
semblage of great laboratories and experimental stations, in which 
problems of approximately the same character are being considered in 
the light of one purpose, how best to equip the individual not merely as 
a member of society but as a member of democratic society. And be- 
cause this concept of democracies is subject to so many varied nuances 
and shades of meaning, the study of comparative education derives its 
interest from a comparison of the varied solutions of the same problems 
under slightly varying conditions. 
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PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION IN JUNIOR 
COLLEGES * 


By Rosert JossELYN LEONARD 


Director of the School of Education 
and Professor of Education, Teachers College 


I 


The laws of economy, although operating in subtle ways and although 
thwarted at times by concerted effort on the part of social groups, 
ultimately determine the character of institutions and ultimately bound 
their efforts. Thus, without conscious planning, social forces themselves 
finally operate so as to give life and vitality to educational institutions 
of certain types, while those of other types are eliminated. 

But, in this day which gives us at least partial knowledge of social 
forces, some insight into modes of social control, and certain techniques 
in the determining of social needs, it is not too much to expect, or even 
to insist, that the scope, function, and distinctive fields of service of 
schools and colleges should be predetermined, thus shortening the long, 
wasteful period of undirected, uncontrolled, social evolution. 

While it is important to survey and appraise our older educational 
institutions periodically to see that they are functioning in the most 
helpful areas, it is imperative that we evaluate critically and sym- 
pathetically our newer institutions. Their very life depends upon such 
evaluation. 

It requires no unusual prophetic vision to see that junior colleges 
will be transitory institutions unless they find distinctive fields of 
service. It is fair to say that, as organized at present, they tend either 
to develop into four-year colleges or to become merely postgraduate 
divisions of high schools. There are many illustrations of both ten- 
dencies. Thus, it was almost inevitable that the junior college of the 
Southern Branch of the University of California should become a 
college with senior status. While it had junior status, it naturally 
offered to students one-half of a liberal arts course—a fraction of 
general collegiate education incomplete in itself; an unfinished, frag- 


* An address delivered before the National Associations of Junior Colleges, February, 
1925. 
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mentary educational effort, which must be completed. The demand of 
parents and students, the press of numbers, the wealth of the state, 
the popular belief in higher education—all these factors operated to- 
gether, with the inevitable result that the junior college became a 
senior college. And, while there is no doubt about the need of a 
state-supported, degree-granting, liberal arts college in Southern Cali- 
fornia, there is likewise no doubt about the need of a real junior college, 
having aims, ends, and terminal facilities of its own. 

The Oregon Agricultural College started out as a very promising 
technical junior college, although never so designated. But it offered 
only fragments of a number of technical professional courses, which 
the students had to complete elsewhere, in the same way that the 
junior college in Los Angeles offered one-half of a cultural college 
course which had to be completed elsewhere. So it was natural that 
the Oregon Agricultural College should become a four-year, degree- 
granting institution. Oregon is justly proud of this college, and I 
would be the last to suggest that a mistake had been made. I am 
pointing out merely that this junior college became a college, and that 
the state now has no school of the junior college level or rank. It 
probably needs many. 

The Renssalaer Polytechnic Institute of Troy, which recently cele- 
brated its one hundredth anniversary, may serve to illustrate, on the 
Eastern coast, the same process of evolution. Offering, in 1824, one 
year of instruction of three terms, this period was increased later to 
two years, and then to four years. Announcement was made only a few 
days ago, in an Eastern newspaper, that in the future it would conduct 
five- and six-year courses leading to advanced degrees in the arts, 
the sciences, and business administration. As in the case of the Oregon 
Agricultural College, this evolution seems to have been inevitable. 
But the junior college has long since disappeared and nothing has taken 
its place. It has vacated the technical field of the middle level and 
moved into the higher level, where it now serves with distinction. 

I have cited merely three of the possible scores of instances where 
junior institutions have become senior institutions; instances where it 
was almost inevitable that they become of senior rank in order to com- 
plete the work which they had undertaken and to serve as the people 
would have them. 

The tendency of the junior college to be the postgraduate division 
of the high school is discerned already in the smaller communities of 
California, Missouri, and Wisconsin. Thus, we have a six-year high 
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school. Of course, when we study such a six-year high school, we are 
very likely to conclude that, with properly organized instruction, the 
same content could be covered in five or even in four years. This 
evolution of the junior college is likewise constructive but it, too, means 
the elimination of the junior college as such. 

Are there distinctive fields for the junior college so that it may have 
a permanent place in the educational scheme? Personally, I am con- 
vinced that there are distinctive fields which schools of the junior 
colleg: type alone can serve successfully. Such fields for service exist 
now in cultural, civic, and professional education. I hope to show how 
to determine the occupations or professions appropriate for junior 
college instruction. In passing, may I suggest that the cultural and 
civic fields for junior college instruction can never be met by taking 
over into the junior college one half of the four-year liberal arts course; 
or by extending the high school instruction; or by conferring with college 
professors or with other groups of educators or citizens. The “clues” 
will come from a study of the cultural and civic needs of the millions of 
young people of the ages of eighteen to twenty-one who are not enrolled 
in our American colleges. 


II 


For what types of occupational or professional pursuits may junior 
colleges appropriately establish instructional facilities? The offhand 
answer, as indicated by the weight of current practice, seems to be 
“none.” Education for the professions has been regarded as a college 
or university function; education for the trades, as a high school or 
continuation school function. As such conclusions have been based 
upon traditional attitudes and modes of thinking, we must not accept 
them without challenge. In fact, a careful study of the whole occupa- 
tional situation would undoubtedly result in conclusions of a very 
different sort. Enough is known now about occupations, their historical 
development, their present status, and their future prospects to es- 
tablish, at least tentatively, a number of working hypotheses of great 
significance to junior colleges. 

At least three broad generalizations can be made now. Their sig- 
nificance to those concerned with formulating junior college policies will 
become evident, I hope, as we proceed: 

1. Occupations tend to be up-graded; that is, rudimentary and simple 
practices tend to give way to scientific and involved practices; crude, 
untrained workers tend to be replaced by trained workers; and callings 
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formerly in the category of trades tend to rise to the status of profes- 
sions. Thus, the domestic servant assigned to the care of the sick 
in days gone by gives way to the professional nurse; the barber, acting 
as a surgeon in the time of Henry VIII, is replaced now by the trained 
practitioner; the status of the teacher has moved from an indentured 
servant to a free, intellectual leader; the contractor of two decades 
ago has given way to the engineer; and so on, through the whole 
category, the process of up-grading has operated. 

2. Incident to the process of up-grading, whole professions have been 
broken up into parts. Professions, formerly complete units, have been 
divided, re-divided, and divided again. Many of the new fractional 
parts have become as extensive as the profession from whence they 
originated. The development of levels has accompanied this process of ~ 
division. Dentistry was a unit profession only thirty years ago. Now 
it embraces at least fifteen different callings representing at least two 
distinct levels. In the highest level there is the dentist, the ortho- 
dentist, the research dentist, and the dental surgeon. The other level, 
which may be called the middle level, includes the dental nurse, the 
dental mechanic, and the dental hygienist. It would be not only in- 
teresting but illuminating to trace this same process of sub-division 
and the development of levels in medicine, nursing, law, engineering, 
business administration, education, and pharmacy. 

In practically every field of human endeavor there are now a number 
of levels, varying from three to five: Two extremes, which could be 
designated as the highest and lowest; and three intermediates, higher, 
middle, and lower. We need not concern ourselves with the lowest, 
for it seldom requires special school education and, when required, it is 
of such a rudimentary nature as to be given best in night schools, con- 
tinuation schools, or trade, industrial or agricultural schools. The 
highest level, likewise, is not of immediate interest. We are concerned, 
however, with the middle and higher levels. Although the differentiation 
between the middle and higher levels has been overlooked alike by 
universities and by junior colleges, it has profound significance for both 
in the determination of institutional policies. 

I fancy someone may be asking, while we are speaking of levels, 
“What has the effect of the quality of one’s work upon the level in 
which it is to be placed; or what is the bearing of the social worth of the 
occupation upon its placement in the scheme of levels?” Occupations 
may be placed in levels on the basis of three conceptions: one (and the 
one which I have used here) on the basis of the imhkerent character of 
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the occupation in terms of the amount and kind of knowledge, skill, or 
art required of the worker; another, on the basis of quality of the 
workers’ performance; and another, on the basis of social worth. 

In the broad field of the care of the sick, the physician would illus- 
trate the higher level. In diagnosis, he must utilize daily all that is 
known in the biological sciences; and in prescribing treatment and ad- 
ministering relief, he draws upon many of the highest realms of science. 
He can look to no one for direction and council save his colleagues who, 
in turn, have no superiors in knowledge or skill. In most cases it 
is not feasible to get in touch with the research institutes. The nurse 
represents the middle level.’ She must possess certain technical skills 
and know certain facts about the care of the sick, and the proper 
treatment for certain pathological conditions. But she works under 
direction and there are vast reaches of scientific knowledge unfamiliar 
to her and technical skills which she is not called upon to master or to 
use. The hospital domestic illustrates the lower level. Her duties 
are largely manual, performed on the ordinary common-sense basis. 
It matters little whether she be educated or not; that is, educated in 
the school sense. 

Such, roughly, are illustrations of the inherent nature of occupations. 
Now consider the effect of quality of performance. From this point 
of view, one who does his allotted task as well as it can be done is in a 
higher level of performance than one who does it poorly. The one who 
performs a middle level occupation expertly certainly tends to fall in 
a higher level than one who performs a higher level occupation very 
poorly. But, in reality, doing a task well ennobles both the occupation 
and the person but does not change the inherent character of the oc- 
cupation itself. Thus, the making of a bed expertly does not remove 
this task from the rating of domestic service—it makes domestic service 
more worthy; nor does taking one’s temperature with accuracy and 
recording precisely daily observations at the sick-bed of a patient shift 
the occupation of nurse from the middle to the higher level. 

How does the concept of the social worth of an occupation affect its 
classification in levels? Few callings are of more importance in the life 
of a school than that of a janitor or in the city than that of the street 
sweeper; yet the high value which we place on these callings does not 
raise them from the lower level. It merely means that socially some 
lower level occupations are just as important as some of the higher 


11 place the nurse in the middle level, in the grouping “the care of the sick.” In 
public health work, institutional management, etc., she is in the higher level. 
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level occupations and, in some instances, more important. It is con- 
ceivable that some of the higher level pursuits are actually of negative 
social worth, or socially destructive; for example, the chemist in the 
distillery engaged in manufacturing spirituous liquors for beverages. 
Yet, his profession must remain in the higher level from the point of 
view of its inherent character, and the callings of the street sweeper 
and the janitor must remain in the lower level. 

3. Two previous statements were concerned with changes in occupa- 
tions, characteristic of our time. It is no less important to note that 
individuals, in the main, no longer pass from the pursuits of one level 
to those of another level in the same field. Each tends to be bounded by; 
its own traditions and requirements, educational, social, and personal. 
A proficient dental mechanic achieves recognition and promotion by 
being assigned to more responsible work in this field and by increased 
monetary reward; as he becomes more proficient, however, he does not 
become a dentist. A contractor does not become an engineer; a law 
clerk does not become a jurist; nor a pharmacist, a biochemist or a 
Doctor of Pharmacy. Some friends of liberty who speak and write 
much of democracy and American institutions deplore this situation; 
they wish it were different; they would legislate about it if they could. 
But they deplore it because they have only partial knowledge of the 
whole situation. They entirely fail to grasp the significance of the fact 
that within each level there are now wider ranges for service, promotion, 
and salary than in former days when occupations were complete 
entities. 

The three trends in the evolution and development of occupations 
lead us to conclude that in each great field there probably will always 
be the higher level pursuits characterized by the need for a long period 
of general education and a long period of professional education in 
which research will play a very important part; also, there will be the 
middle level pursuits, requiring substantial general education and, in 
addition, special education in which so-called practical considerations 
will dominate. 

Insofar as universities concern themselves with professional educa- 
tion, their efforts will be confined to the higher and highest levels. These 
are the permanent university fields. No other institutions can perform 
these services satisfactorily. And, insofar as junior colleges concern 
themselves with occupational education, their efforts will be confined to 
the middle level and, in like manner, this will be their permanent field. 

Let us examine a few occupations within this middle level, choosing 
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from among those adapted to full-time junior college instruction. 
Pharmacy clearly falls within this level. Approved schools now require 
for admission, graduation from a four-year high school. The typical 
course for pharmacists covers two years of study, including physics, 
general and pharmaceutical chemistry, analytical chemistry, theory of 
pharmacy, pharmaceutical Latin, physiology, botany, vegetable 
histology, and posology. In addition, in some states, before a candidate 
can be licensed to practice, he must have been employed for two years 
in a drugstore. That some universities offer such courses as described 
for prospective pharmacists does not mean that the work rightfully 
falls within the university functions. Applying the process of reasoning 
here developed, the university field should be limited to that of Doctor 
of Pharmacy, which includes the highest forms of pharmaceutical 
service, the manufacture of pharmaceutical and chemical products, all 
forms of chemical analyses, biological testing, and animal experi- 
mentation. 

Optometry is another field entirely appropriate for junior college 
instruction. In connection with this occupation, we must not be misled 
as to its placement in the middle level merely because in certain states 
regulations have been passed limiting the field to college graduates. 
The essential training in optometry includes mathematics, physics, and 
use of mechanical instruments of precision. The corresponding uni- 
versity field is the profession of oculist, which is closely allied to medi- 
cine and surgery. 

Nursing, as a field, falls primarily in the middle level. The higher 
level in the care of the sick is represented by the physician, surgeon, 
and dentist, and frequently the public health nurse. It is entirely 
practical and socially justifiable to think of training nurses in institu- 
tions of the junior college type. 

In the realm of commerce, there is no end to the occupations of the 
middle level: nearly all types of salesmanship, accounting, secretarial 
work, passenger and mercantile traffic, although instruction in these 
fields may be offered also in the higher level. Such university graduates 
find a ready market for their services. 

Public service occupations by the score fall within our interests. 
The Commissioner of Public Safety of New York issued a call less 
than a week ago for two thousand young men between the ages of 
seventeen and twenty-one to enroll as police reserves and take training 
related to this most important calling. 

Most of the so-called engineering occupations require only instruction 
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of the junior college type. The real engineer, of course, requires a 
university engineering course, but the draughtsman does not, nor the 
foreman, nor the scores of others. In fact, it is reported that the ma- 
jority of graduates of the engineering college enter positions of the 
middle level. 

The great majority of agricultural pursuits, in which our agricultural 
colleges are interested, are really of the middle level, and require 
only two years of training instead of four or five. In fact, the agricul- 
tural pursuits of the higher level are really not agricultural pursuits 
at all; they belong in the field of marketing, which is a branch of com- 
merce, or chemistry, or bacteriology, or botany, or zodlogy. They are 
research positions in the highest sense of the term. The operative and 
managerial agricultural pursuits fall primarily in the middle level. 

The field of foremanship in industry is another illustration. The 
typical course would include the study of costs, manufacturing pro- 
cedures, materials, managerial psychology, and health and safety factors. 
Such a plan of training would have to be on a codperative basis. 

To make a very long story short, the middle level occupations are 
all potentially open to junior colleges. They represent permanent and 
distinctive fields for which junior colleges alone can train prospective 
workers. It remains for administrators of vision and imagination to 
demonstrate what can be done. 


III 


Lest it seem that the proposals in this discussion are too theoretical 
to have any immediate hope of realization or any immediate promise of 
practical outcome, may I cite a series of correlative facts and move- 
ments which justify the speaker in pressing the point of view here pre- 
sented: 

1. That school education for the middle level occupations is needed, 
that it is practical to give it, and that young people want it is evident 
from the number of proprietary, middle-level institutions now in the 
field. There are three nationally-known correspondence schools which 
cater primarily to young men and women and which conduct courses 
to train for middle-level pursuits in traffic, salesmanship, foremanship, 
contracting, building, designing, etc. There are probably thirty pro- 
prietary schools of business in this country catering to high school 
graduates or groups of young people of simi:ar promise and training. 
There are dozens of so-called engineering schools whose work is not 
really engineering on the university plane but construction on the mid- 
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dle plane. There are many proprietary schools for dental mechanics, 
optometrists, and pharmacists. 

_ Ima recent issue of the New York Times there were advertisements 
of thirty-nine preprietary schools, exclusive of schools of dancing and 
all institutions on a tutorial basis. Seven of these were of the college. 
preparatory type; twenty-eight were of the middle level type, as previ- 
ously defined, including fifteen business schools, three engineering, five 
designing and art, one traffic, two tea-room, and two music; and four 
of the lower level,—all business colleges. Other cities in the United 
States would show similar figures, except that in many cities of the 
250,000 class there would be far more schools of the proprietary type 
proportionate to population than in New York City. 

Such schools would not flourish if they did not meet an articulate de- 
mand of considerable magnitude. This is the answer to those who claim 
that there is no demand for professional education of the middle level. 

2. Education for the middle-level pursuits is, in the main, in precisely 
the same condition throughout the country as was education for the pro- 
fessions about the time of the Civil War and up to 1890. In those days 
education for medicine, law, dentistry, and engineering was almost 
entirely on a proprietary basis. Monetary, instead of professional, con- 
siderations perforce dominated. I sincerely believe that one of the most 
important facts in the history of education in this country was the asso- 
ciation of professional schools with our endowed and state-supported 
institutions. Such relation has resulted in ethical and professional stand- 
ards otherwise incapable of realization. Commercialization was re- 
moved, and society has been assured of trained leadership at its best. 

The same beneficial results to occupations, to individuals, and to. com- 
munities may be expected when public institutions interest themselves 
in training for middle-level occupations. It is the only level of educa- 
tion which the proprietary schools now dominate. They will continue 
to dominate as long as they have no competition from public institutions. 

Although there are instances where universities are offering courses 
of training for middle-level occupations, to encourage this practice is 
harmful. Two-year courses in pharmacy, optometry, secretarial work, 
salesmanship, etc., have been introduced into universities because of 
popular demand which had to be heeded because no other facilities for 
such instruction existed or could be established readily. In other words, 
state institutions have been forced into these fields. One state institu- 
tion which I know well used to receive urgent requests for two-year 
courses from important groups representing heavy tax-paying interests: 
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real estate associations requesting courses for salesmen; hotel associa- 
tions pointing out the need for educating college men for hotel positions; 
and banks requesting short courses for prospective workers. As long as 
junior colleges fail to enter such fields, universities will be pressed to do 
so; if they do not respond, they alienate important groups; if they do, 
they divert funds from legitimate university fields. In either instance, 
harm is done. 

In a discussion several months ago,? I pointed out another harmful 
result when universities fail to distinguish between the middle and 
higher levels. In attempting to meet both, an average is struck in the 
course which unfits it for both the higher professional purposes and for 
the middle pursuits. This has been a characteristic of agricultural and 
engineering education for some time and there is no permanent solution 
save complete dissociation of the two levels; junior college instruc- 
tion for the operative and managerial pursuits in agriculture and engi- 
neering, and senior college and graduate instruction for the professional 
pursuits. 

4. Certain groups of enthusiasts have by promotion and propaganda 
accelerated the evolution of occupations, and the result has been serious 
economic difficulties. Nursing is a classic illustration. To hold that 
some phases of nursing are of the university, professional level, and that 
it should be in the university curriculum is highly constructive, but to 
hold that all nursing is of this level is probably unfortunate. The de- 
crease in the supply of nurses and the increase in fees for such services 
is injurious to the public at large. The wealthy can well afford eight 
dollars per day for a trained nurse, the poor may receive her services 
free in a ward or clinic; but for the rank and file there is no solution 
but heavy indebtedness in case of illness requiring nursing services. 
The elimination of the practical nurse has been a great gain, as she was 
a social menace in many cases. Like other untrained workers who have 
attempted to deal with matters of health, she had to be prohibited from 
practicing. But she could have been replaced by a trained worker of 
the middle-level type, who would be available to assist mothers in the 
homes and to handle minor cases of illness. What is needed is some 
women of unusual ability trained on a long-term basis to handle difficult 
cases, to manage institutions, and to engage in public health service; 
and a great many trained on a junior college basis for the ordinary 
every-day service. 


“Trends in Professional Education,” Teachers Cottece Recorp, November, 1924. 











AN ANALYSIS OF THE THEORIES BASIC To 
CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION 


By Lots Correy MossMAN 
Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College 


The accompanying chart had its beginnings in a practicum course in 
the philosophy of education in 1920-1921, at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. The work of the course centered around curriculum 
evaluation and construction. Two members of the class, Mr. A, 0. 
Hansen, now principal of the American School of Tokyo, Japan, and 
the writer, undertook an analysis of the varying points of view current 
to-day. They gathered quotations from the leading writers on curricu- 
lum. They stated the issues making for disagreement in point of view. 
They then analyzed the positions held by these different writers relative 
to each issue. The positions on each issue were listed, in the judgment 
of those making the analysis, according to degrees of conservatism and 
formality represented. A chart was then made, letting vertical columns 
represent the issues as stated at the top of each column, and the hori- 
zontal columns represent corresponding degrees of formalism and con- 
servatism. The attempt was made to give each writer a place in each 
vertical column of the chart. 

In connection with the curriculum construction begun at Teachers 
College in the fall of 1924, meetings of the faculty committee and re- 
search associates were held. In response to the feeling of many that 
there should be a consideration of varying points of view, the chart of 
1920-1921 was revised with the help of Professor W. H. Kilpatrick and 
Professor Fannie W. Dunn, and presented by the writer at a committee 
meeting. It is here printed to make the results of this evaluation of 
points of view available as suggestive of method of analyzing and evalu- 
ating proposed units of curriculum material. 

It is recognized that many more issues could be added as vertical 
columns. Likewise a finer analysis might make possible finer degrees of 
difference in opinion on each issue. As the chart now stands four de- 
grees of difference in opinion are represented by the horizontal rows. 
These are given in horizontal Rows I, II, Il, and IV. Row III has two 
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varieties of interpretation, due to a difference in the way the proponents 
of each variety interpret the limited use of pupil activity which they 
believe should be included in the educative process. Row IV has three 
varieties of interpretation, due to a difference of opinion as to what the 
desirable outcome should be and the way it is secured. All three varie- 
ties of Row IV are regarded as the most formal conceptions represented 
on the chart. Likewise Row III, for both its varieties, is regarded as 
next most formal. Row I is regarded as most informal. The writer 
does not find any one writer holding in actual practice the position rep- 
resented by Row I for every question. 

The question has been raised as to whether consistency demands that 
a student of education should be in the same horizontal column for every 
issue. To answer affirmatively would require two assumptions which the 
writer cannot make: (1) That students of education tend to be equally 
informal on all educational issues and (2) that the writer has correctly 
divided each issue into four equal degrees. 

The study has convinced those making it that leaders in education 
have not each given equally careful consideration to all issues. One 
contributes to the method of selecting subject matter; another to the 
method of teaching; and another to the way learning takes place. It is 
even possible for one to be very progressive relative to one issue and 
ultra-conservative relative to an issue he has not considered in any 
great degree. 

The method used in determining degrees of difference in opinions was 
entirely subjective. There is, therefore, no certainty that the spread 
of opinion on any two issues is broken at equal distances from the mean. 
Were the degrees accurately determined, one who is consistent in his 
thinking might hope to find himself located entirely within one horizon- 
tal column. He then could assume that there is evidence that he tends 
toward a consistent degree of formality or informality in his theories 
relative to the educative process. Perhaps it would indicate uniformity 
in method of thinking. 

Care has been taken to state points of view as fairly as possible, but 
the fairness achieved is all too inadequate. Differences in interpreta- 
tion of terminology make it difficult to indicate exact meanings. Educa- 
tional vocabulary is not yet positively established. 

The analysis is therefore printed, not with the thought that it is 
complete or accurate, but with the hope that its method is one which 
will help us to understand one another and thus locate the basic ele- 
ments in our differences relative to educational procedure. 
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A TECHNIQUE FOR TEACHING SILENT 
READING 


By J. Epcar DRANSFIELD 
Principal of Public School No. 3, West New York, New Jersey 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 


Wriiram A. McCarty 
Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College 


Introduction 


The purpose of this introduction is to point out some of the thecreti- 
cal consequences of the interesting and practical experiment conducted 
and described by Dransfield. 

Gates* writes that the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale “is but 
little subject to improvement through specific practice, and there is 
consequently doubt as to whether it ever, except at beginning stages 
of learning to read, yields a measure of the amount of effectiveness of 
instruction. It has frequently been noted that schools in which little 
or no effort is made to teach reading, make a good showing on this test, 
whereas they may do badly in instructional material such as spelling 
and arithmetic.” Thus Gates contributes, though not dogmatically, 
to the oft-heard criticism that the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale 
is not really an educational test, defining educational traits as those 
subject to improvement by specific instruction. 

An important aim of test-builders is to construct a test which is as 
little subject to specific practice as possible. Gates’ data show that 
the builders of the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale have succeeded 
in achieving this aim. Does it follow that in doing so they have 
destroyed its value as an educational test? Does it follow that this 
test has thereby ceased to be of value for measuring differences in 
teaching efficiency? 

As Gates intimates, it does not necessarily follow, and, as Dransfield’s 
experiment shows, it does not follow. Dransfield shows that there are 
marked differences among the teachers and schools used in his experi- 


1Ga Arthur IL, “An Experimental and Statistical Study of Readi d Reading 
Tests,” Journal of Educational Psychology, October, 1921. . eee 
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ment in the efficiency with which they teach the depth or power of com- 
prehension measured by this test. 

How can it be, then, that schools that make little effort to teach 
this trait make a good showing? They don’t! Gates really means, 
doubtless, that they make as good showing as other schools. Imagine 
a contest between two doctors—one being a doctor of divinity and the 
other a doctor of philosophy—to decide which is more efficient in the 
treatment of typhoid fever. In the treatment of a thousand cases each, 
both will probably have equal success. Will this prove that the test 
used to measure the degree of success is valueless for this purpose? 
Not at all. Even though the doctor of philosophy put forth twice the 
effort, the test might still give to both an equal percentage of cures. 
Two typical teachers trying to teach the higher levels of power of 
comprehension in reading are probably fairly comparable to these two 
doctors trying to cure typhoid. Typical teachers have been taught how 
to teach spelling and arithmetic. The techniques for teaching these 
subjects are better known; the teaching units are more evident. But 
what is the technique for teaching power of comprehension, and what 
are its teaching units? Dransfield does not attempt to define teaching 
units, but he does describe a teaching technique which, when given to 
typical teachers, makes them real teachers of power of comprehension 
in fact as well as in name, and leads to real differences readily measured 
by the test in question. 

Gates,? commenting further upon this absence of specific practice 
effect, says in another article: ‘The implication of this result is that 
the power of comprehension of printed words, among those mechanically 
able to read, is constantly practiced to its maximum; a maximum de- 
termined by the general mental maturity at the time. It may be that 
practice sufficient to develop maximal power of comprehension is sup- 
plied by the ordinary experiences of home and school. Even intensive 
specific practice produces no further increase in this ability; further 
progress depends entirely upon growth. 

“Increase in the power of comprehension may depend upon the 
growth of native ability, which like height may be conceived to be 
determined by inner development independent of environmental factors 
save a sufficiency of food, exercise,—ordinary healthful living—or, it 
may depend upon knowledge, breadth of information, and experience. 


* Gates, Arthur I, “Study of Depth and Rate of Comprehension in Reading by Means of 
a Practice Experiment,” Journal of Educational Research, January, 1923. 
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In either case, specific practice in the tests would be expected to produce 
little or no improvement.” 

It is not possible to exaggerate the importance of the foregoing in- 
ferences. It seems either that the depth or power of comprehension 
in reading should henceforth be classed with native intelligence as 
one of the unimprovables, or else that it is useless for teachers to 
attempt to increase this power beyond what is now being attained,— 
or it may mean both of these. An important corollary of the latter 
is that there is one trait that home and school are teaching with one 
hundred per cent efficiency. Even the satisfaction emanating from 
this last corollary, were it true, would not compensate for the lugubrious 
information that we must remain content with the deplorably inade- 
quate power of comprehension now possessed by the upper grade 
pupils. Fortunately, we now know that none of the foregoing in- 
ferences are true ones. At least one technique is now available which 
assures to us the power to make a marked increase in pupils’ depth of 
comprehension. 

The furthest Gates would venture in interpreting the results from 
his practice experiment was to suggest that power of comprehension 
may be innate, as height is innate, increasing only with maturity. Other 
less cautious workers have leaped to the conclusion that the Thorndike- 
McCall Reading Scale does not measure reading comprehension at all, 
but intelligence. They base their criticism in part upon the non-improve- 
ment from practice found by Gates, but even more upon the relatively 
high correlation found between pupils’ scores on this test and their 
scores on group or individual intelligence tests. 

The existence of a high correlation between these two types of tests 
does not prove the identity of the traits measured. Even a perfect 
correlation between them would not constitute conclusive evidence that 
the Thorndike-McCall and the Binet tests are measuring the same 
function. It is more probable that intelligence conditions the relative 
rates at which pupils can acquire this power of comprehension; that is, 
those who have the most brightness can learn to comprehend more 
rapidly than those who have a little less brightness, and these in turn 
more rapidly than those who have still less brightness, and so on. 
Given this state of affairs and a uniform educational environment, 
a high correlation automatically results. To the extent that other 
traits are less dependent upon intelligence or to the extent that there 
is less uniformity of educational conditions for these traits, the corre- 
lation is automatically lower. It is possible for the same school to 
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offer fairly uniform conditions for all pupils in, say, reading, and much 
more diverse conditions in, say, spelling. These critics will answer 
“Yes” to the question: Will intelligence normally develop without 
specific instruction? They will answer “No” to the question: Will 
reading ability normally develop without specific instruction? The 
answer must be “Yes” to both questions before a critic is justified 
in saying that the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale measures innate 
intelligence. But why labor the logic when Dransfield’s experiment 
shows that reading age can be moved forward much faster than mental 
age? 

Inspection of Dransfield’s curve of improvement for power of com- 
prehension shows that his findings are not due to unreliable tests. 
Gates’ study shows that it is not due to practice on the tests themselves, 
or to serious inequality in the difficulty of the different forms of the 
test used. That Dransfield’s findings are not due to general unreliability 
of the whole experiment is shown by the fact that the writer conducted 
a check experiment for one semester with classes from Grade 3 to 
Grade 8, inclusive, all located in the same school, and with the ex- 
perimental and control classes more nearly equivalent in intelligence 
and initial reading ability. The results do not differ sufficiently from 
those secured by Dransfield to merit publication. 


The Experiment 


Reading in our school was very poor. After a year of concentration 
on it, with little improvement, we decided to try a technique for teach- 
ing reading which is described in McCall’s How to Measure in Educa- 
tion® This technique is re-described below only in so far as is necessary 
to make clear the general procedure. In brief, it is a technique of 
teaching through standard and informal testing. In our situation, 
the plan called for the application of one intelligence test, nine different 
forms of the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale, and thirty-two informal 
reading tests distributed over a period of eight months. Since we 
wished to evaluate the technique itself, unaided by special modifications 
of our usual procedure for teaching reading, no stress was laid on the 
work by the principal or supervisor, no conferences were called for 
the purpose of discussing the plan, and no attempt was made to devise 
additional methods of teaching reading. 

A controlled experiment was organized. Initial and final tests were 


* How to Measure in Education, Macmillan Company, 1922. 
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given to ten experimental and ten control classes, and the progress 
made by each group computed. The results justify the conclusion that 
the experimental classes made much greater progress than the control 
classes, that the experimental classes made much greater progress than 
in previous years, that this progress greatly exceeded the typical progress 
made in typical schools, and that this progress exceeded even more the 
progress made by pupils of like mental capacity in other schools. 
Further, more than usual progress was made in such other subjects as 
we were able to measure with standard tests. There was an increased 
interest in the work on the part of both pupils and teachers, and 
parents were interested enough to come to the school and ask what 
was being done. 


DETAILED PROCEDURE 


The codperat.on of the principal of one of the other schools in the 
same city was secured for this experiment. He turned over to us 
ten classes, 3A to 6A inclusive, to be used as controls for the ten 
classes and grades in our school. During the last week in September 
the National Intelligence Test and one form of the Thorndike-McCall 
Reading Scale were given to all twenty classes. The results for each 
experimental class were tabulated as shown in Table I. 

The Final Reading Score, Final Reading Age, Final Accomplishment 
Quotient and Efficiency (columns 8, 9, 11 and 12 of Table I) were 
necessarily left blank until the end of the experiment. The Estimated 
Final Reading Age (column 5) was computed by multiplying the length 
of time covered by the experiment, eight months, by the I1.Q. as a 
per cent and adding this result to the Initial Reading Age (column 2). 
From this Estimated Reading Age the Reading Score Objective was 
secured (column 6) by means of tables accompanying the tests. This 
Reading Score Objective is set up before the pupils as the objective to 
be attained at the end of the period. This objective was further worked 
out for each month. 

The Initial Achievement Quotient (column 4) was obtained by divid- 
ing the Initial Reading Age (column 2) by the Initial Mental Age 
(column 3). The Efficiency was determined by computing the differ- 
ence between the Initial A.Q. and the Final A.Q.; for while the 
objective set up for the pupil was the Reading Score Objective, the 
measure of the success of the experiment was in terms of Efficiency. 
It was necessary, therefore, to compute forward the Mental Age. This 
was done in the same manner as was the Estimated Final Reading Age 
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TABLE I 
Sampte Recorp SHeet Usep in THE EXPERIMENT 
EXPERIMENTAL ScHoot No, 3. Grave 3A-3B. Room 20. 

. 1 : 2 3 4 = Ret 7 8 9 10 11 12 

Chron. Pupils i — Init. | Init. Final Score “i Final |Final Est. Final] Eff- 
Age | PUN Score] Age |M-A-| 4-0: Read. Objec-| O- Score IMA. | “2: [Sieney 
95 |D.B. .| 30 | 93] 88] 106] 100] 33 93 || 48 | 144] 85] 169] 63 
99 |M.B. | 36 | 110 | 103 | 106] 119] 39 | 114]| 47] 141 | 112] 126] 20 
104 |A.C. .| 32 09 | 84] 116] 105| 34 Ol |] 441133] 90] 148| 32 
111 |A.C. .| 26 | 82] 85] 96] 88] 28 77|| 441133] or | 146] So 
104 |W.D. .| 34 | 104] 105] 99] 102] 33 | 100]] 45] 135/113 | 119] 20 
11x |A.DeV/| 32 | 99] 89/110] 105] 34 81 || 37] 113] 95 | 1190 9 
too JA.G. .| 26| 82] 89] 83] 89} 29 90 |} 130 | 110] 96] 115] 32 
99 |A.G. .| 28 | 87] 104) 84] o5] 31 | 105|| 52] 155] 212] 138| 54 
08 |P.H. .| 37 | 113 | 1or| rrr | 12r| 40 | 103]| 41 | 124] 109 | 114 3 
08 |C.J. ..| 45 | 135 | 114] 118] 144] 48 | 116]| 47] 141 | 123 | 115|—3 
103 |E.L. .| 28.5] 87] 90] 97] 94] 30 87 || 41 | 121] 97] 1290] 32 
1o9 IRL. .} 33 | 101 97| 104] 108| 35 88 || 41 | 124] 104] 119] 15 
123 |I.F. .| 26 | 82] 95] 86] 88| 28 77\| 44 | 133] 101 | 132| 46 
113 |J.M. .| 24 | 76] 101] 75] 83] 27 82 || 43 | 130| 108 | 126] 51 
112 |H.M. | 35 | 107 | 102/104] 114| 37 OI || 44] 133|109| 122) 18 
88 JA.N. .| 27 84 89] 904 92 30 | IOI 40 | 121] 97] 125] 31 
99 JA.N. .| 36 | 110 | 106] 104] 119] 36 | 107]] 43 | 130] 115 | 113 9 
roo |V.O. .| 29 | 90] 93] 97] 97] 31 93 || 44 | 133 | 100 | 133| 36 
87 |F.P. .| 22 | 7o| 80] 79| 78] 25 | tor|} 37] 113) 97| 116] 37 
103 |E.P. .| 38 | 116] 119] 97] 125] 4m | 116]| 56 | 167/128] 130] 33 
94 |F.R. .| 24 | 76| 80] 85| 84] 27 | 9O5]] 45] 135] 97] 139) 54 
114 |MS. .| 36 | 110] 112} 98] 118] 39 98 |} 48] 144|120| 120| 22 
85 |SS. ..| 28 | 87] 88] 90] 95] 3r | 104]] 44] 133] 96] 139] 40 
113 JAS. ..| 35 | 110] 100/110 | 119] 39 | 113 ]] 40 | 121 | 109} 111 I 
92 |M.W..| 32 | 99] 100] 90] 106] 35 92 || 45 | 135| 107] 126| 27 
116 |JE.W. | 31.5] 96] 88| 109] 102] 33 7511 43 | 130] 94] 138] 29 
126 {S.T. 40 | 121 | 99]122] 127] 42 7211 43 | 130| 105 | 124 2 
129 |D.P. 22 | 7o| 8r| 86] 75} 24 62 || 27] 84| 86] 9o8| 12 















































Initial Class Score = 31.21 Initial Speed (No. questions completed) = 6.76 
Final Class Score. = 44.75 Final Speed (No. questions completed) . = 9.24 
Initial A.Q. ..... = 99.07 Initial Speed (No. questions correct)... = 3.30 


Final A.Q. ...... =124.17. Final Speed (No. questions correct) .... = 8.84 
Mean Efficiency = 28.66 
Mean I.Q. ..... = 93.32 


explained above. The Final Achievement Quotient (column 11) was 
computed from these figures in the same manner as was the Initial 
Achievement Quotient. 

These tabulations were given to the teachers of the experimental 
classes. They were asked to give the reading scores to their pupils 
and have each one keep a record of his own score by graph or in any 
other form. Each teacher was asked to seek any information desired 
and to place on the blackboard a graph of the class score with the 
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objectives for each month. A typical grade graph is shown below. 
A graph for all grades was placed in the halls. 


OBJECTIVES AND SCORES IN READING 
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OBJECTIVE 
OBSECTIVE 
OBJECTIVE 





The final score (42.8) of the 3A-3B grade of the accompanying 
graph was a little beyond the 4B norm, whereas the initial score (31) 
was a little above the initial 3A norm. 

On the last day of each month, a different form of the Thorndike- 
McCall Reading Scale was given to the ex»erimental group. Scores 
were given to the pupils and the graphs were brought up to date. Each 
teacher was asked to give an informal test to her class each week. 
This test was organized as follows: 


Step I. Select two pages in the children’s reader or geography or history, which 
are unbroken by pictures. 


Step II. Construct twenty questions on the two pages, each of which may be 
answered with yes or no. Assume that pages 10 and 11 of the Fourth Reader ; 
would be a satisfactory selection. 

Step III. Give the following directions to the pupils: 

“Take out a pencil and a sheet of paper. Write your name near the top of 
the sheet. Now take out your reader and turn to page 9. I shall read aloud 
the last paragraph on page 9. Follow me asI read. Just as soon as I read the 
last word, turn over the page and continue to read silently without help. When 
you have finished reading, I shall ask some questions to see how much you can 
remember of what you have read. Read both pages 10 and 11. Just as soon 
as you read the last word on page 11 close your book, look at the blackboard, 
and copy on your paper the number you see there.” 
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Regulate the speed of reading so that the last word on page 9 will be read just as 
the minute hand of the watch is at some ten second point. At the expiration of the 
first ten seconds write the number 1o on the blackboard. At the expiration of 20 
seconds erase the 10 and write 20. Continue similarly until all the pupils have 
finished. 

Step IV. When all have finished and closed their books give the pupils the fol- 
lowing directions: 

“Write the numbers 1 to 20, inclusive, down the left margin of your blank 
paper. I shall ask some questions about what you have just read. Each ques- 
tion should be answered Yes or No. If you do not know the answer to any 
question guess at it. If the answer to the first question is Yes, write Yes after 
number 1. If it is No, write No after number 1. Treat the other questions in 
the same way.” 

Read each question aloud, slowly and distinctly, giving each pupil enough time 
to write his answer. 


Step V. Have the pupils turn over the sheet, open their books to pages 10 and 
11, dictate the questions again and see how many can answer with the book open. 

Read the correct answers and have the pupils score their own or some one else’s 
paper by marking wrong answers. Omitted questions are wrong. Have them com- 
pute their own score, counting each question as a point. The score is the total 
number of questions minus twice the number wrong. 


This informa! test will yield three scores: 


Number of words read 





Speed score = a 
Memory comprehension = Total (20) — 2 X the wrongs 
Visual comprehension = Total (20) — 2 X the wrongs 


Each pupil was asked to keep a record of these scores from week to 
week by graph or otherwise. This enabled him to determine his weak- 
ness whether on speed, memory comprehension or visual comprehen- 
sion. He could see concretely the result of the work he was doing. 
And by a comparison of his scores with those of other pupils, he was 
able to check against them. 

On the last day of May, after eight months of work, a final form of 
the Thorndike-McCall test was given, this time to all twenty grades, 
both the experimental and the control groups. The Final Reading Score, 
Final Reading Age, Final Accomplishment Quotient and Efficiency 
(columns 8, 9, 11 and 12, Table I) were then computed. 


COMMENTS ON THE DATA OF THE EXPERIMENT 


Tables II and III show the final results on June 1. The experimental 
group reached its objective in every grade. Every grade, also, was 
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TABLE II 


EXPERIMENTAL Scuoor. Summary TABLE. JUNE 1. 








Mean I.Q. 95.55. 
Ini- |p; Ini- |p: 
-.) |Final| 4: | Final 
tial tial 
Ini- | -:..,| Stand- [Speed/>P&*4speea| Speed 
Grade al Cince an No. Ko. (Re. fo. rey ~~, — Effi- 
ass rade ues- ues-| ™. . oO. yo : 
Score|>°°F*] Norm | tions ng tions} fons IQ. | clency 


ori pl’t’d cant rect 





31.21/42.86] 36.58 | 6.76] 9.24] 3.34] 8.84] 99.07 | 124.17] 993.32] 28.66 


3A-3B.. 28.11/40.01] 36.58 | 3.45] 9.0c] 1.22] 7.33] 91.76] 119.38] 89.61] 27.50 
3B-4A.. 30.50/42.62] 39.14 | 7.34/11.19) 3.58] 9.85) 94.00] 123.81] 88.21] 27.68 
“s 33-50/46.65| 41.36 | 7.02/12.46) 4.34] 11.03) 96.80] 117.25) 91.91] 19.45 


39.38/49.03| 44.28 | 8.53) 13.50} 6.47] 11.9c)100.85 | 118.44] 91.22] 17.51 
42.03/49.20|) 47.38 | 7.11|12.7¢) 6.11] 11.9C] 99.06 | 109.03} 99.56] 10.83 
40.90|51.36] 47.38 | 9.94] 13.35} 8.14] 12.75] 95.00 | 111.36] 103.40] 18.12 
44.00/51.17] 50.32 | 9.30/13.6¢) 7.40] 13.13} 95.34] 105.22] 98.37] 10.17 
6A-6B... 44.39|62.00] 53.14 |10.70/14.2c] 9.62| 13.8c] 95.66 | 118.08] 100.34] 22.52 
6A-6B... 45.52|58.43| 53.14 | 8.48/14.6c) 7.81] 14.53] 97.08 | 112.78] 99.52] 15.69 


Mean....| .. |37-05/49.33| .... | 7.86/12.38] 5.80 11.50) ....]| ....] 95.55] 19.81 


sB-6A... 


> 
> 
w 
Set Om Ow S| Teacher 












































The mean gain in the number of questions correct from the initial to the final speed test 
was 5.7. 


TABLE III 
Controt Scnoot. SumMaARY TABLE. JUNE 1. 


Mean I.Q. 99.93. 








Ini- |p; Ini- |,: 
: Final} ;; Final 
tial tial 
Speed Speed 
Stand- L Ro. f o. 





| 
| 
| 


6A-6B... 49.92|53-48] 53.14 |12.37|16.10/11.11/13.91| 93.66 | 99.66)107.85] 6.00 


Ua [Final “y a Initial | Final | Aver | Emi 
Grade | 5 | C13, [Class] crude de, Ques dues Wes) AQ. | AO. | 8 | ciency 
S |Score Score} Norm | tions|1°"5| tions — . 
§ Com- Com- Cor- Cor 
e pl’t’d pl’t’d rect rect 
3A-3B...| A |32.25)40.10] 36.58.| 5.20] 9.43] 3.35] 8.10] 95.33 | 110.40] 100.46] 14.40 
3A-3B...| B |31.78|41-46| 36.58 | 2.81] 9.90] 1.07} 8.00] 96.53 | 120.57] 92.34] 24.30 
3B-4A...| C |30.91/38.27| 39.14 | 7.93|12.21] 3.47] 8.69] 93.33 | 106.54] 88.55] 13.08 
4A-4B...| D/35.44]/39-38] 41.36 | 7.20] 9.53] 4.60] 7.48) 93.26] 93.32/102.55 44 
; 4B-sA...| E |35.84/45.52| 44.28 |12.06/12.10} 8.09/10.23] 92.76 | 109.72] 93.20] 16.56 
: sA-sB...| F [44.88/51.23] 47.38 |10.86/12.33] 9.06/11.33|/101.76 | 109.08) 104.17] 10.02 
sA-5B...| G/44.00/55.83] 47.38 |10.62/13.43] 9.35|17.13| 98.73 | 116.00} 102.61/ 16.00 
5B-6A...| H}46.00|51.23] 50.32 |12.00/14.18/10.90|12.94] 99.16 | 105.46] 98.80) 6.70 
6A-6B...| I |49.03]62.11] 53.14 |12.77|16.03|11.74/14.96] 94.88 | 112.42] 108.73] 18.16 
J 














. |40.00/47.87] .... | 9.38)/12.52] 7.27|11.27] .... «+++] 99.93] 12.60 
































The mean gain in the number of questions correct from the initial to the final speed test 
was 4. 
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above the objective A.Q., 100 per cent, this despite the fact that one of 
the 5B teachers was ill a large part of the time and the work was 
carried on by several substitutes. The control group had two grades 
under the objective A.Q. and was considerably behind in efficiency. 
Theoretically, the control group should have had a zero efficiency. 
It was intended to carry the experiment over but four months and a test 
was given on the last day of January. This probably aroused the in- 
terest and curiosity of the teachers of this group, and the spirit of the 
experiment probably carried over to some extent. We felt sure, judging 
from the results which were obtained from the test given on the last day 
of January, that had the mid-term test not been given, the results in 
June for this group would have been less than they were. 

Table IV shows the class scores with the objectives for each month 
the experiment was carried on. There was a decided slump in prac- 
tically all of the grades for the month of November. This is attributed 
to two facts. It was a short month because of the Thanksgiving recess. 
There were two other holidays which were celebrated with entertain- 
ments. There was also a searching out of the needy and a preparation 
of Thanksgiving baskets which tended to disturb the mental poise and 
cause considerable diversion of energy and application from the regular 
school work of this month. 

We anticipated the question of sacrificing speed for quality and in 
the first test organized a speed test on the Thorndike-McCall Scale as 
follows: 


“When the teacher calls time, you are to go back to the question just before 
the one you are working, and draw a circle around the number of that ques- 
tion. It does not matter how near you are finished with the question on which 
you are working. Do not finish it, but stop all work instantly and circle the 
number of the question just before it.” 


This was illustrated on the blackboard by several cases. First, several 
numbers were written on the board, the examiner stated that he was 
working on a certain number, called time and circled the number pre- 
ceding this one. Next, he stated a number on which he was working, 
called time and asked a pupil to circle the proper number. Then 
following the same procedure, he had several pupils call out the number 
to be circled. 

This speed test was given again on the final tests, and as will be 
seen by reference to Tables II and III, there was a decided gain in 
speed, the greater gain being in the experimental group. They averaged 
about six points gain against about four points for the control group. 
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TABLE IV 
Osyectives (First Row) anp Crass Scores (Seconp Row) ror Eacn Monrn. 












































Grade a ares oe Jan. 7 aoa Age meg June my 
31.48 | 32.22 | 32.96 | 33-70 | 34.42 | 35.14 | 35.86 | 36.58 

3A-3B....] 32 35-20 | 35.70 | 36.11 | 39.53 | 41.54 | 42.31 | 42.53 | 42.86 | 36 <8 
31.48 | 32.22 | 32.06 | 33.70 | 34.42 | 35.14 | 35.86 | 36.58 

3A-3B....| 28.3 | 32.90 | 32.59 | 35.60 | 36.80 | 40.02 | 39.83 | 38.66 | 40.34 | 36.58 
35-14 | 35.86 | 36.58 | 37.30 | 37.76 | 38.22 | 38.62] 39.14 

3B-4A....] 30.6 | 36.80] 36.58 | 36.30 | 39.08 | 42.58] 42.80 | 42.60 | 42.58 | 39.14 
38.22 | 38.68 | 39.14 | 39.60 | 40.04 | 40.48 | 40.92 | 41.56 

4A-4B....] 33-7 | 39.90] 36.67 | 39.39 | 41.03 | 45.68 | 43.84 | 46.80 | 45.38 | 41.36 
40.08 | 40.56 | 41.04 | 41.08 | 42.42 | 43.04 | 43.66 | 44.28 

4B-sA....] 36.2 | 40.80] 40.41 | 40.72 | 48.62 | 47.98 | 47.02 | 48.56 | 48.79 | 44.28 
43-04 | 43.66 | 44.28 | 44.90 | 45.52 | 46.14 | 46.76 | 47.38 

5A-5B....] 41.5 | 43-10] 43.00 | 47.52 | 44.61 | 52.87 | 50.00 | 50.16 | 49.31 | 47.38 
43-04 | 43.66 | 44.28 | 44.00 | 45.52 | 46.14 | 46.76 | 47.38 

5A-5B....| 39-7 | 40.50] 41.23 | 43.37 | 44.36 | 46.24 | 44.24 | 50.92 | 50.84 | 47.38 
46.14 | 46.76 | 47.38 | 48.00 | 48.58 | 49.16 | 49.74 | 50.32 

5B-6A....| 44-3 | 46.80] 43.90 | 46.90 | 46.50 | 48.20] 47.00 | 48.25 | 51.21 | 50.32 
49.06 | 49.64 | 50.22 | 50.90 | 51.46 | 52.02 | 52.58] 53.14 

6A-6B....| 42 | 47.00] 44.96 | 47.75 | 48.72 | 52.58] 54.37 | 54.37] 59.40 | 53-14 
49.06 | 49.64 | 50.22] 50.90 | 51.46] 52.02 | 52.58] 53.14 

6A-6B....| 46.3 | 48.80] 44.78 | 51.03 | 40.96 | 53.35 | 56.65 | 56.65] 56.50| 53.14 





OTHER SUBJECTS OF THE CURRICULUM 


The question now arose, What has happened to the other subjects 
while all this was going on? To answer this question, tests were given 
in other subjects as follows: 


Reading: Composition: 
Kansas Silent Reading Test. Hillegas Composition Scale. 
Arithmetic: Spelling: 
Woody Fundamentals Tests. A scale derived from the Ayres- 
Starch Arithmetic Scale A. Buckingham Scale. 
Stone Reasoning Test. Geography: 
Handwriting: A scale derived from the Hahn- 
Thorndike Handwriting Scale. Lackey Geography Scale. 


For these, with the exception of the spelling test and the geography 
test, we had scores for one or more years back. The results suf- 
ficiently answered the question. In almost all cases, the norm was 
reached or passed. In a few cases where the score was not up to the 
norm, the improvement over the previous scores was so great as to 
show that the other school work not only had not suffered but had 
been improved: by the special work in reading. 
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CONDITIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


In computing the final Accomplishment Quotient, only those cases 
were considered where we had the initial and final scores. This means 
that a pupil who was absent in a grade at the beginning or the end of 
the year was not considered in the final results. This follows the prac- 
tice of Courtis in similar cases.* Where a pupil was transferred to 
another grade, his initial score was carried with him and he was 
considered as in the new grade for the entire year. The grades of the 
two schools varied somewhat in size. The average number of pupils 
per class for the experimental school was thirty-six and that for the 
control school was forty-three. This is based on the attendance on 
June 1 and is representative of the year. 

The control school has a relatively superior type of children. They 
come from fairly good homes, of parents who are small manufacturers, 
merchants or business men in New York City. The mean I.Q. is 99.93. 

The experimental] school is in the poorest part of the town. Most 
of the children come from very poor homes. The parents are of 
foreign birth and of the laboring class. A large number of these pupils 
hear little or no English spoken in their homes. Home life is at a low 
ebb. These children get very little discipline or social training outside 
of the school. There is no training for or looking toward the finer 
things of life; they are a careless, thoughtless and unimaginative group 
to handle; a group satisfied to go along the easiest way possible to get 
through life, doing the least work necessary to get what they need and 
desire. Their interest is fickle, hard to arouse and maintain unless 
there is prospect of immediate gain. While there are many such 
in the control group, yet there are enough of the better type children to 
give a higher tone to the group as a whole. The mean I1.Q. of the ex- 
perimental group is 95.55. 

The teachers of the two groups are in general about equal. Perhaps 
those of the control group have a slight advantage in experience. 

A final question which arises is the question of the expense of using 
standard tests. The cost of teaching reading for the period of this 
experiment for the ten grades of either school was estimated to be 
about $3240. If it cost this for the control school to gain 126 efficiency 
points, it would have cost them about $5090 to have gained 198 points, 
the gain of the experimental school. Therefore, there was a gain of 
about $1850 from using the technique. Deducting the cost of the tests 

*Courtis, S. A., “Measuring the Effects of Supervision,” School and Society, July, 1919. 
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and the cost of a computing machine which was purchased for this 
work, $175, leaves a net gain of $1675. In view of the results shown 
in the other subjects, this gain is probably much greater for the entire 
curriculum. 

The spirit created in both teachers and pupils was itself of sufficient 
value to make the use of the tests well worth while. Several parents 
called at the school to inquire just what we were doing. Their children 
were so interested in the work that they were kept busy at home answer- 
ing questions, etc., relative to their work. It is shown very consistently 
that the experiment produced a gain throughout in the spirit of the 
‘ school, in the quality of the reading and the other subjects of the cur- 
riculum, and financially. 











INTERNAL SCHOOL ACCOUNTING FOR 
EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By N. L. ENGELHARDT 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


and G. W. Grit. 
Public School System, Lakewood, Ohio 


In 1890, there were about two hundred thousand high school pupils 
in the United States. Thirty years later, in 1920, the number so 
enrolled had increased to approximately two millions. With the in- 
crease in number of students has come a multiplication of student 
organizations and activities—literary societies, debating clubs, honor 
organizations, student senates, student councils, athletic associations, 
weekly newspapers, monthly literary magazines, school annuals, class 
organizations, language clubs, history clubs. Some of these now exist in 
every high school, and in many schools all of them and many more may 
be found. 

In elementary schools a similar development has taken place, no doubt 
accentuated by the increase in the size of the building unit. Boy and 
Girl Scout organizations, the school savings bank, the junior Red Cross, 
the junior board of trade, the school movie, the parent-teacher associ- 
ation and other social, athletic or community organizations now play an 
important part in the life of every modern school. 

The value of such organizations depends, in part, upon their con- 
tinuity and permanence. An adequate financial accounting program is 
essential for bringing about greater facility in carrying the activities over 
from one school year to the next. The supervisory control of these or- 
ganizations should always remain with the school principal and his fac- 
ulty. A guiding control of the purse can be made to carry a satisfactory 
supervisory control of the activity. 

If the school principal can make arrangements to have all organiza- 
tions, departments and activities function in a financial way in or 
through his office, he will have a means of knowing what is going on in 
his school. The accounts will be kept in a uniform manner. They will 
be auditable and always available for his inspection and information. 
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In a small school or school system, this work can be done by the office 
secretary in addition to her other work. In a large school or large school 
system, there may be sufficient work to justify the employment of a 
financial secretary or a person bearing a similar or equivalent title. At 
least, this important service should be given full consideration in the 
job allotment program of clerical service in any large school. 

To the financial secretary should be delegated the collection of all fees 
charged against pupils in the institution, the handling of the financial 
functions of the school cafeteria, the operation of the school book-room 
or book-store, if such be maintained, the receiving of all packages de- 
livered to the school, and the issuance of receipts for them. The finan- 
cial secretary should be made the custodian of all funds of all literary 
societies, athletic associations, departments, classes, publications, stu- 
dent councils, locker deposits,—in short, he should be the treasurer of 
the school building in the fullest sense of the word. Such a person will 
always be available, will maintain regular office hours, will be on hand 
year after year, will never intentionally or innocently leave town with 
all the money of the organization entrusted to his care. He will be under 
proper bond and will render financial reports at appropriate intervals. 

The organizations, departments and activities will have the same free- 
dom in disbursing their funds as they would have with an elected treas- 
urer from their own organizations. In fact, many clubs will continue 
to elect a treasurer who will deposit his funds with the financial secre- 
tary instead of with a bank, and the funds will be disbursed by order of 
the disbursing officer to the financial secretary instead of by check 
drawn on a bank. ‘ 

By watching the disbursements of the organization, the financial sec- 
retary, and through him the principal or head of the institution, will 
be enabled to know much about the social and other activities of the 
organization. The wise principal will not abuse the confidence reposed 
in him, but will seek to guide those extra-curricular activities into the 
right channels rather than to force them to flow against their will. 


A SUGGESTED BOOKKEEPING SYSTEM 


The bookkeeping system inaugurated by the financial secretary will 
necessarily be simple, but it must be ample. The following outlined 
system has been tried and found successful and practicable in institu- 
tions of varying size. 

A standard columnar book which can be purchased at any office 
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supply store is recommended. It should be a loose-leaf book, and stand- 
ard punched sheets should be purchased as needed. These sheets are 
available in various sizes. A plain post binder, bound in buckram or 
canvas, is inexpensive and serviceable. A quantity of plain index sheets 
should be provided, together with index tabs upon which headings may 
be written and then glued to the index sheets as needed. This single 
loose-leaf book with its various subdivisions serves as day-book, cash- 
book, journal, ledger, distribution ledger and for,all other accounting 
purposes. In the interest of clarity and wider usefulness, these account- 
ing terms are avoided in this article. 

The first section of the book should be labelled “Controlling Ac- 
count.” On these pages, receipts from all sources are entered on the 
left of the “Items” space and disbursements on the right. The differ- 
ence between these two columns indicates at all times the exact condi- 
tion of the bank account. This controlling account shows the date and 
purpose of every transaction, and the number and purpose of every 
check issued. It is the key to the whole system. 

A specimen page of a controlling account is shown on page 755. 

The financial secretary will open accounts with each of the activities, 
departments or organizations in the school. These accounts will be ar- 
ranged alphabetically in the book, following the controlling account, on 
columnar pages similar to that of the controlling account, the number 
of columns varying with the number of items in the budget of the 
organization. 

The record for each organization or activity will always exhibit the 
state of the account, the distribution of the disbursements according to 
the budget of the organization, if it has a budget, the source of all 
receipts, and the purpose of all disbursements. The date of the receipts 
and disbursements and the numbers of the checks issued will always 
correspond with the corresponding entries in the controlling account. 
Every transaction of any nature is always entered first in the controlling 
account and then posted to the account of the organization or activity 
making the transaction. 

A specimen account page of an organization known as the Newton 
Scientific Society is shown on page 757. 

The first column, it will be noted, shows the receipts, as in the case 
of the controlling account. The next column indicates the dates on 
which all transactions are made. A single space headed “Items” indi- 
cates the source of the receipts and the purpose of the disbursements. 
The following column shows the number of the check issued covering 
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each disbursement, and corresponds with the check number in the con- 
trolling account covering the same item. The next column shows the 
amount paid out, which is subtracted from the previous balance and 
gives the present balance in the funds of this organization. Receipts 
are always added to the previous balance to show the new balance. The 
following columns indicate the distribution of the expenditures, the 
headings corresponding with the items in the budget of the organization. 
Large or small budgets can be handled in this way by increasing or de- 
creasing the number of columns. 

An account similar to the above should be kept with all other soci- 
eties, activities, departments, organizations or functions in the institu- 
tion. A trial balance may be obtained by taking the sum of the receipts 
of all accounts and comparing it with the sum of the receipt column in 
the controlling account. A similar summing up of the disbursement col- 
umns should show the same figure as the footing of the disbursement 
column in the controlling account. The sum of the bank balance shown 
in the various accounts should always be the same as the bank balance 
shown in the controlling account. 

At the end of the month when the bank statement is received, the sum 
of the outstanding checks, added to the balance on hand in the control- 
ling account, will inevitably equal the balance on hand as shown by the 
bank if the accounts are kept correctly. A month should never be al- 
lowed to pass by without a reconciliation of the account with the bank 
beiag effected, or vice versa if the bank has made a mistake. Care 
should be taken to see that the interest which the bank pays on the ac- 
count is properly accounted for either by distributing it month by month 
to the various accounts in proportion to the balances they maintain, or 
by similarly crediting the separate accounts once each year. 

The financial secretary should be required to render to the principal 
of the school or to the board of education a complete cumulative report 
of his activities each month, showing the amount received and expended 
to date in each account. 

No bill should be paid by the financial secretary for any organization 
until he receives an original invoice from the vendor. The financial 
secretary should provide himself with a rubber stamp with blank spaces 
for the date, the check number, and the payee. At the top of the 
stamp in larger letters should appear the word PAID. This rubber 
stamp should be impressed upon every invoice paid, and filled in with 
the date on which payment is made, the number of the check used in 
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making the payment, and the name of the person submitting the in- 
voice for payment. 


FILING ARRANGEMENTS 


These invoices should be filed numerically, the check number being 
used as the filing index. This filing arrangement expedites the auditing 
of accounts. Whenever any officer of a society or organization deposits 
any money with the financial secretary, he is given a receipt reading 
somewhat as follows: 


ForM OF RECEIPT 


[To be printed in duplicate. Original, white; duplicate, blue] 





WASHINGTON scHooL %° 


OFFICE OF THE TREASURER 
Hawthorne, N. K. 


PeeE Seb ccoccecscececesecthns céuseubeereesueues DOLLARS 
PP GOMes Ch. wcccccccenccivctsphardousnssesboscabeans 
a ereTTr oy. to be credited to...........account 
Original TREASURER OF EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 











This receipt should be written in duplicate by means of carbon paper, 
and the duplicate copy (of a different color) retained by the financial 
secretary and filed under the name of the society or organization or 
department to which it is issued. The treasurer of the society should 
keep a complete file of his original copies of the receipts as tney are 
issued. By this method there can never be any doubt as to the amount 
of money turned over to the financial secretary by any organization, for 
the sum of the duplicate receipts in the file of the particular organiza- 
tion should be the same as the footing of the receipt column in its ac- 
count. A further audit can be made, if desired, by comparing this foot- 
ing with the original receipts held by the officer of the organization to 
whom they may be issued. The issuance of receipts for money received 
is a rule that should be strictly adhered to. 
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Whenever the disbursing officer of any organization desires a bill to be 
paid, he should issue a “Pay Order” to the financial secretary which 
may read somewhat as follows: 


Form or Pay ORDER 


[To be printed in duplicate. Original, white; duplicate, blue] 





No. WASHINGTON SCHOOL ° 


Hawthorne, N. K. 
ACCOUNT OF EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


a) a ee owe eesbaaeae 


SSE ae ee ee ee ee Dollars 
SE SUES cae Seaweeds neds besheesa bones cocsceeesccsesas 
As per attached invoice, and charge same to........ Account 





ee | 














So far as the organization is concerned, this ‘Pay Order” represents 
the same transaction as a check drawn on a bank account. The “Pay 
Order” should always be issued in duplicate, the original delivered to the 
financial secretary, along with the invoice to be paid; the duplicate (of 
a different color) retained by the disbursing officer and filed by him in 
any way he sees fit, either numerically or alphabetically. Upon receipt 
of a “Pay Order,” the financial secretary draws a check for the amount 
indicated, makes the proper posting record in the space for same on the 
“Pay Order,” and mails the check with a remittance advice to the ven- 
dor. The “Pay Order” should then be filed with the duplicate receipts 
under the name of the organization. At any time, a comparison of the 
receipts and pay-out orders in the files will show the state of the 
account. 

By reference to the files of the financial secretary, the head of a de- 
partment or president of an organization, the principal of the school, 
or the auditor is able to tell at once whether or not any bills remain un- 
paid. If there is any question as to the accuracy of the bill, the original 
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invoice is on file and can easily be referred to, as the posting record on 
the “Pay Order” gives the filing index number of the invoice. Prior to 
payment, of course, all bills should be approved for payment by the 
disbursing officer of the society or activity which has contracted the bill. 

Inasmuch as the original bill or invoice remains in the files, the re- 
mittance covering it should be accompanied by a “Remittance Advice,” 
the form of which may be somewhat as follows: 


Form oF REMITTANCE ADVICE 





REMITTANCE ADVICE 
THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL 
Hawthorne, N. K. 


Kindly Acknowledge Receipt 





Enclosed please find our Warrant No....... 
on THE HAWTHORNE Trust Co. 
in full settlement for the following invoices: 











Amount 
of Invoice 


Net 


Date Description Total Discount Amount 















































SCHOOL CAFETERIA ACCOUNTING 


School cafeterias or lunch rooms serve pupils and teachers each noon 
and frequently make possible the giving of banquets or other school or 
community activities in the evening. The accounts of such institutions 
represent problems in school accounting which are both interesting and 
instructive, if the accounts are properly and accurately kept. A proper 
system would indicate whether or not the prices charged are too high 
or too lew, or just right, and, if adjustments have to be made, on which 
items the reductions or increases in price or size of serving should be 
made. 
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It is impracticable, if not impossible, to find out exactly what a slice 
of ham or a cut of roast beef may cost and exactly what it ought to sell 
for, because even the most experienced carver is not always able to carve 
the same number of ounces each time, which means that sizes of servings 
will vary. And out of the left-over portions of the meat may be made 
hash, meat balls, croquettes, mince pie, or stew, etc., and the exact cost 
of such composite articles as these defies analysis. It is useless, there- 
fore, to try to determine the exact cost of each individual item served, 
but the object should be to determine what the average lunch costs per 
item and from these figures to adjust the scale of prices either up or 
down as circumstances may warrant. 

Cafeteria accounts may be kept in much the same way as the other 
accounts enumerated. In the cafeteria section of the account book, the 
receipts should be shown first in as many columns as there are major 
activities, such as lunch room proper, the candy stand, special dinners 
or any other special meals that may be served. The disbursements 
should be subdivided under the following or similar heads, with a column 
for each head: Butter and Eggs, Candy, Fruits and Vegetables, Gro- 
ceries, Help, Ice Cream, Meat, Milk, Replacements, Salaries, Sundries. 
Separate columns might be made for “Butter” and “Eggs” and also for 
“Fruit” and “Vegetables.” If, however, fewer columns are desired, the 
candy and ice cream can be included under one head, and groceries 
and meats under another. The item of “Help” might be eliminated al- 
together and payments made to help included under “Salaries.” It is 
usually desirable, however, to include in the item of “Help” all wages 
paid to kitchen and dining room employees, and under the head of 
“Salaries” all payments made to executive officers of the cafeteria, if 
paid out of cafeteria funds, or such portions of their salaries as may be 
paid from such funds. 

An estimate should be made of the life of the equipment in use, and 
the total cost of replacing this equipment should be pro-rated over the 
estimated life and a certain sum set aside each year in a separate re- 
placement account sufficient to meet the cost of replacement at the ex- 
piration of the estimated period. These overhead items should be 
included in the cost of operation of the institution and the prices for 
food adjusted accordingly. If it is decided to have the cafeteria pay 
a nominal rental and the cost of heat, light and janitor service, in order 
to make it entirely self-supporting, these items should be included in 
the list of subdivisions of disbursements. 

It should be the aim and intent of the cafeteria authorities to make 
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the lunch room as nearly self-supporting as possible, and prices of food 
should be regulated so that there shall be neither large profit nor large 
loss. The thermometer of the financial system and the controlling fac- 
tor in determining the prices to be charged for food is the monthly 
financial statement. A satisfactory form for this document can best be 


illustrated by an actual sample: 


THE HIGH SCHOOL CAFETERIA 


MonrTutiy Financia STATEMENT 
Lunches served, 24,406. Average cost, 17¢ 





INL “ii srisintn a Whey 6 alebana ead aa hme aaa Cala ee $2,279.28 
nr i OO Cos, <a sc bcakaGedsesabwanezen 1,848.52 
OA: DD ssc ccvacntus wan daveeaeeasee 4.00 
PE OONNNEN 6 «wisn. cuppm aman Dkicee sen eetians ape $4,122.80 
DIsBURSEMENTS: - 
52054 sob s4 dda dee eee Ree eaeeee bse Eeoes $581.69 
, <.20:cah 4s eNEmiWdebncbvneceseaans tateds 421.94 
Gs x0 45s o8 ddA eK eee EE wee weeks 331.60 
DN  <:06cspoecadnts}sekennaeeeneeesecd Guanes 126.99 
ES (os.0. cna sa siawwetweeed veenedanuwekns sts 223.70 
DT: nc cpa pimibea ea ae deka kaa eeiewniwsess 466.81 
St eS er 373.61 
EY Ce MR ccnndcny ss wteeneehendseapes ence 155.20 
EMR civcnesdanchsakseetskeuebeewewswiit 529.27 
EE citsnadacndcddband hah bneketedsaeeleekvn 46.38 
Salaries: 
DY «2 cwemacdweii a ates kee eee aeee ats. 250.00 
a rt ea 50.00 
TE SS ee err ee 100.00 
Be SIG oi. henesces 00d 4bbatkbeiessbia chedes $3,657.19 
ama Os Fak ins adi nad one swan Shands cerossiuvesews $465.61 
Stock Inventory at Beginning of Month................. $1,240.75 
Stock Inventory at End of Month...............-se00-- 796.25 
Decwonmn Be DPE oo ook cinisedbsccecsiwassesesscencs 444.50 
Acdanl Pret for Mas oi vicc cs vss ccciaciascsdesscveses $21.11 
Per Cent of Cost Average Price Paid for 
of Operation Various Items per Meal 
EE i aln dbs kceectenddaceseses 178 03 
PU ctisckesvecsevuveeenvse 12.9 02 
iis ciwacenearcaow amass 10.2 O17 
| ee 3.9 007 
eka costes seeenvener 68 OI 
RE sa 5 ca 5 vip dc aetiie baa 14.3 024 
Fruit and Vegetables............ 11.4 Oz 
Butter and Eggs...............- 4.7 008 
SEM BOOED sc cccciccpeccves 16.2 028 
ds cos cens teghanacenne 10 002 
DL. “cevededceseuudembeneat 99.2 .166 Average meal 
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CENTRALIZED INTERNAL SCHOOL ACCOUNTING 


The method of keeping internal school accounts outlined in this article 
is applicable to either large or small schools and to all school systems. 
In any city, study will reveal the fact that school principals, supervisors, 
teachers and other employees are handling sums of money in varying 
amounts, such as the proceeds of entertainments, recitals, art league 
dues, and other semi-public funds. Frequently this income is deposited 
in the private bank account of the person handling the funds and 
checked out from this account, thus making a satisfactory audit impos- 
sible. These funds earn no interest and have no protection. Such a 
system of handling them is not conducive to public confidence. 

It is possible and desirable to handle such funds in the manner indi- 
cated above. Each person in charge of an activity anywhere in the 
school system may be required to bring all income to a central office in- 
stead of to a bank, take the receipt of the school business manager or of 
any other person who may be designated to be the recipient of the funds. 
Disbursements may be made on “Pay Out Orders” for the payment of 
bills or other obligations. Such funds may be deposited in the official 
depository bank of the board of education and protected by the deposi- 
tory bond and also by the bonds of the business manager. The interest 
collected may be distributed to the various contributing funds in pro- 
portion to the balances they have maintained during the interest bear- 
ing period. Monthly reports may be required, the accounts are always 
subject to audit and the balances on hand in each fund are always avail- 
able to the treasurers who make the deposits or to school officials. The 
forms and methods of bookkeeping outlined for student use may be used 
almost in toto for such a centralized accounting plan for all the special 
activities of the faculty as well. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SCHOOL RECORDS AND REPORTS * 


The Department of Superintendence of the National Education As- 
sociation, recognizing the importance of developing a uniform system 
for records and reports of school systems in the United States, appointed 
a committee in 1912 for the purpose of devising ways and means of 
securing this result. This committee was composed of Dr. Payson 
Smith, chairman; Dr. G. D. Strayer, secretary; and Messrs. W. H. 
Elson, E. C. Warriner and Charles L. Lamprey. The report of this 
committee was published by the United States Bureau of Education in 
Bulletin No. 3, 1912. This report has exerted very wide influence on 
the recording and reporting of school statistics. The report suggested 
desirable record forms and indicated methods to be employed in col- 
lecting the data then considered essential for the management of a 
school system. In fact, the pupil-accounting records developed by this 
committee have been utilized very extensively in the school systems of 
the country. 

The time seems opportune for continuing the splendid work begun by 
this original committee on uniform records and reports. The need for 
further uniformity and standardization has been recognized through the 
appointment of committees both by the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association and, on the strictly financial 
side, by the National Association of Public School Business Officials. 
These two committees are working jointly with representatives of the 
Federal Bureau of Education with the purpose of securing further stand- 
ardization. A brief survey of the field has been made by the committee 
from the Department of Superintendence, composed of Dr. R. O. Stoops, 
superintendent of schools at York, Pa., Dr. A. O. Heck of Ohio State 
University, Columbus, O., Mr. H. S. Ganders of Colorado State Teach- 
ers College, Greeley, Colo., Commissioner A. B. Meredith of the State 
of Connecticut, and Dr. N. L. Engelhardt of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

* This bibliogr 


aphy has been compiled by Professor N. L. Engelhardt, Mr. H. S. Gan- 
ders, and Miss B. Jeannette Riefling, of the department of educational administration, 
Teachers College. 
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Some of the results of this brief survey indicate the great necessity 
for further standardization if comparability is to be secured in educa- 
tional statistics. The survey found that “some cities use only a few 
forms, others use hundreds. Some state offices prescribe less than a 
dozen forms, other states prescribe more than five hundred. Some sys- 
tems are requiring a set of facts to be recorded and reported which are 
for the most part different facts from what other systems record and 
report. A detailed study of the twenty-two teachers’ monthly report 
blanks, of as many cities in a single state, showed that the facts reported 
ranged from seven to twenty-six each. Eighty-eight ‘different’ facts ap- 
peared upon the twenty-two blanks. Fifty-three per cent of these ap- 
peared upon only a single form. Not a single fact appeared uniformly 
upon all twenty-two. These differing teacher reports were used by the 
city superintendents to make out the same state forms. The value of 
state school statistics secured in this fashion is questionable. 

“In city reporting there is a great amount of duplicated effort. Sev- 
eral Ohio cities make age-grade studies in two ways: One is for the state 
department of education; the other is for the use of the city superin- 
tendent since he wants age-grade figures which he can compare with 
similar figures from other cities and from the more recent school surveys. 
The city superintendent usually is required to make one kind of report 
to the state department and another to the Federal Bureau of Edu- 
cation.” 

The committee has discovered a widespread dissatisfaction with ex- 
isting procedures in all forms of school accounting. Many state and 
city superintendents are endeavoring to solve the problem. State 
Teachers’ Associations are also trying to solve the problem as is evi- 
denced from the documents which have been produced by certain of the 
organizations as in Michigan, Indiana, and other states. 

The committee has set up as the chief functions of accounting: 


The facilitation of administrative control. 

The mechanizing of routines. 

Making possible the measurement of the efficiency of the schools. 
Making possible the prediction of future needs. 

Providing the means for comparisons with other school systems. 
Making possible the development of economies in plant, in goods 
utilized and in services employed. 


An & wh 


For the purpose of facilitating the work of the committee, a bibli- 
ography has been prepared. It is reproduced below in part. The most 
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important of the contributions which have been made to date in this 
field have been included. A very extended bibliography, which covers 
in great detail the work which has already been done in this field, has 
been prepared and can be secured in mimeographed form from the Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College. This mimeographed document 
is not recognized as being a complete bibliography. It is hoped that it 
will be widely used and that errors and omissions will be brought to the 
attention of the committee. The work upon which the committee has 
embarked will be of vital importance to all students of education. Their 
cooperation and assistance alone will make it possible to carry out the 
work of the committees according to the broad plan on which it has been 
conceived. 


RECORDS AND REPORTS FOR AN ENTIRE SCHOOL SYSTEM 
RECOMMENDED SYSTEMS AND FORMS 


Attanta, GA, Strayer, G. D., ENceLnarpt, N. L., Evenpen, E.S., et al. Report 

of the Survey of the Public School System of Atlanta, Ga., 1921-22. Vol. 2: 39. 

4 Division of Field Studies, Institute of Educational Research, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


System of records and reports should serve to permit of correct interpretation of suc- 
cess or failure of any school department or grade; provide facts for cost accounting; facts 
to meet objections raised against policies; factual foundation on which to build programs. 


Butte, Mont. Strayer, G. D. Report of a Survey of the School System of Butte, 
Montana. Chaps. X and XI: 135-63. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1916. 


Recommends a simplified and satisfactory system of collecting and recording census data 
for Butte; also submits procedure and forms for financial accounting by Dr. Strayer and 
Dr. Engelhardt. 


CampsBett, A. L. Keeping the Score. School Review, 29: 510-20 (September 1921). 
Recommends the introduction of an open system, with the modern <2 feature 

such as is used in sales books. Gives specimen schoo] score card, which has n used 

with success by the writer. 

DerrensaucH, W. S. School Administration in Smaller Cities. 75 pp. United 
States Bureau of Education Bulletin, No. 2: 1922. 


Five hundred-twenty superintendents in cities of 5,000 to 30,000 population furnished 
information concerning selection, size, term, organization, etc., of the school board; ten- 
ure, power, duties of superintendent; accounting records and reports. 


Encernarpt, N. L. A Score Card of the Records and Reports of a City School 
System. American School Board Journal, 68, No. 4: 70, 72, 74 (April 1924). 
Explains development and use of the score card for records and reports. 

Hecx, A. O. The Status of Child Accounting Records and the Selection of Items 
for a Child Accounting System. Monograph No. 2. Bureau of Educational Re- 
search of Ohio State University. 

Hircucocx, C. N. Forms, Records and Reports in Personnel Administration. 128 
pp. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 


A collection of forms and records to suggest the type of data a business should have at 
its disposal, and records necessary for its collection; and methods of presentation. 
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Lizer, G. D. School Accounting. American School Board Journal, 50, No. 6: 17- 
18 (June 1915) ; 51, No. 1: 18-19 (July 1915). 

_ Recommendations of reports and accounts in school accounting by local Minnesota com- 
mittee. Study was state-wide. 

National Education Association. Report of Committee on Uniform Records and 
Reports. (For National Education Association, United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion and National Association of School Accounting Officers.) 46 pp. United 
States Bureau of Education Bulletin, No. 3, 1912. 


Sample set and discussion of reports prepared by authoritative committee and adopted 
by Department of Superintendence. Deals with: 1. Records and reports for state school 
systems. 2. Kecords and reports for city school systems. 3. Pupil records with special ref- 
erence to pupil card. 4. Report of fiscal statistics. Definition of terms, such as A.D.A,, 
etc. Shows how to report city school statistivs; lists facts desired and recommends pupil 
cumulative record card and other forms, 

National Education Association. Preliminary Report of Committee on Uniform 
Records and Reports. In Proceedings of National Education Association, 1911: 
271-302. 

Committee composed of Payson Smith, G. D. Strayer, W. H. Elson, E. C. Warriner and 
Charlies M. Lamprey. Recommends elementary school system; manner of reporting fiscal 
statistics, value of uniformity. e 

See United States Bureau of Education Bulletin, No. 3, 1912. 

New York Committee on School Records. The Application of Modern Methods to 
Records for Public Schools. School Work, 2: 423-37 (February 1909). 


Describes inadequate and unbusinesslike New York system and recommends modern 
methods. Proposes attendance cards, textbook record cards and medical forms for New 
York City. 

Ross, CLay CAMPBELL. Relation Between Grade School Record and High School 
Achievement. Teachers College, Contributions to Education, No. 166. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1924. 

A study of the diagnostic value of individual record cards kept in grades; studies rela- 
tion between high school achievement and various factors that appear on individual record 
cards of pupils at the time of completing grade eight. 

SNEDpEN, Davin and ALLEN, W. H. School Reports and School Efficiency. 183 pp. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1908. 


Traces the history of school reports in American cities and the National Education Asso- 
ciation’s efforts to secure uniformity; points oui deficiencies; suggests many economies and 
improvements not yet attained in even our more progressive cities, 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. Report of the Survey of Certain Aspects of the Public School 
System of Springfield, Mass. Pp. 51, 83, 103, 123. Division of Field Studies, 
Institute of Educational Research, Teachers College, Columbia University. New 
York: 1923-1924. 

Rating of the Springfield school system on the Strayer-Engelhardt Score Card ‘and chart 
of the present and proposed systems of records and reports for the divisions of medical 
inspection, accounting, adoption of textbooks, and filing of requisitions, 

STARKWEATHER, J. A. The Organization of Night Schools. American School Board 

- Journal, 61, No. 4:29 (October 1920). 

Gives recommendations for reports and records with directions for organizing night 
schools, 

Stravex, G. D. and Encetuarpt, N. L. The Classroom Teacher. Chap. XII, pp. 
273-309. New York: American Book Co., 1920, 


An argument for adequate records and reports, stating advantages. Di 
essential to adequate enforcement of laws and those essential for Seid oan, dani... 


a 
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Srraver, G. D. and Encernarpt, N. L. School Records and Reports. New York: 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1923. 

Standards for records and reports for cities of 100,000 poquiation and less. Records and 
reports of many systems were — pe only those actually in use in a school system were 
d included. A score card is produced which will be useful to administrators who wish to find 
weaknesses of their system. 

UppecraFF, Hartan. Uniform Records and Reports. School and Society, 3: 473- 

80 (April 1916). 

l A discussion supporting the recommendations of the National Education Association 

l Committee, 1911. 

. Wriurams, Aran J. What Records Are Essential in a School System of Twenty- 

| Five to Fifty Teachers? American School Board Journal, 61, No. 6:54 (Decem- 
ber 1920). 


A study of records in use in 80 cities, with proposals of those records necessary for a 
city of this size. 


RECORDS AND REPORTS FOR VILLAGE AND RuRAL SCHOOLS 


DerrenBAUGH, W. S. and Muerman, J. C. Administration and Supervision of 
Village Schools. United States Bureau of Education Bulletin, No. 86 (1919). 


Explains need of village school records and gives sample forms, 


Fryney, Ross L. and Scuarer, A. L. The Administration of Village and Consoli- 
dated Schools. Chap. XV: 193-237. New York: Macmillan Co., 1920. 
Represents and recommends several important Strayer-Engelhardt forms and a warrant 

register for small schools. 

SHowa.ter, N. D. Handbook for Rural School Officers. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1920. 

Various chapters emphasize needs for proper records in rural schools and indicate some 


to be used. Appendix gives types of score cards for rating rural schools and measuring 
school success. 


Wrxrinson, Witt1Am AxBert. Rural School Management. New York: Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co., 1917. 


Chapter XIV deals with records and reports; their function, how to keep them and the 
making of reports. Forms given. 


CRITICISMS OF RECORDS AND REPORTS 


Bennet, H. E. School Efficiency. New York: Ginn and Co., 1917. 
egies XV and XVI tell what school reports should do and advantages of daily 
schedule. 
Dutton, S. T. and Sneppen, Davin. Administration of Education in the United 
States. New York: Macmillan Co., rgrs. 


Chapter XXX deals with records and reports. Points out defects in existing records and 
reports; co suggestions which have only begun to be incorporated in the most modern 
reports of city schools. 


Strayer, G. D. and Tuornprke, E. L. Educational Administration. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1913. 


Contrasts older methods and tendencies in school recording and reporting in Chaptcr 
XXI on School Records and Reports, 
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UppecrarFr, Hartan. Scientific Management in Educational Administration. Ammer. 
ican School Board Journal, 55, No. 5: 19 (November 10917). 


Lays down principles for records and reports; says efficiency records as yet are un- 
formed. Records and reports one essential for coéperation. 


What a Superintendent’s Report Means. Journal of Education, 81: 295 (March 
18, 1915). 


States aims cited in certain reports which are not carried out. 


RECORDS OF GENERAL CONTROL 
PUBLISHED REPORTS—GENERAL 


CusBEerRLEy, Ertwoop P. Records and Reports. Public School Administration. 

Chap. XXVI: 423-29. New. York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. 

More and better records and reports are essential for keeping public in contact with the 
schools. Stresses importance of graphic presentation. Shows importance of annual report 
as a means of educating the public to school needs. Recommends a few records deemed 
essential and includes a short bibiiography. 

— t ° 
Gites, J. T. A Statistical Study of School Reports from the Twenty-Five Largest 
Cities of Indiana. Educational Administration and Supervision, 2: 305-10 (1916). 


Reports are found to be in forms not usable for comparison. Standardization of school 
reports suggested. 


Hanus, P. H. Town and City School Reports, More Particularly Superintendents’ 
Reports. School and Society, 3: 145-55, 186-98 (January 29 and February 5, 
1916). 


A study of the material in and aim of superintendents’ reports. Lack of subordinate re- 
ports. Study of 26 reports. 


Hrves, Hartan C. and Jones, R. G. Public School Publicity. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1923. 


Chapter IV shows use of reports as a means of publicity, with an analysis of reports 
used for publicity. 


Kenpatt, C. N. What Should Go into a City Superintendent’s Report? Kentucky 
High School Quarterly, 1: 5-13 (October ro1s). 


Favors a brief report dealing with some special phase of school work. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


Corrman, L. D. School Reporting and the New Orleans Report. Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, 1: 215-16 (1915). 


Says that the New Orleans report for 1913-14.is good evidence that school administra- 
tion is becoming more scientific. Contains much reliable data dealing with specific adminis- 


trative problems. 
Exxiott, E. C. Records and Reports. Report of the Survey of the Public School 
System of Portland, Oregon. Chap. XVI: 294-303, 1913. 


Discusses annual reports issued and the 118 forms now used by the school department. 
Recommends fundamental records needed for a city system. 


Hanus, P. H. School Administration and School Reports. Chap. III: 40-98. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920. 


A study of 26 annual reports from twenty-five towns. Tabulates contents and draws six 
important conclusions with reference to annual reports. 
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Hives, H. C. City School Reports. American School Board Journal, 60, No. 6: 
35 (June 1920). 
Study of superintendents’ reports, showing types and information contained in them. 
KnicuT, Freperick B. The Content and Arrangement of the Superintendent’s Re- 
port to the School Board of a Large City. American School Board Journal, 53, 
No. 1: 27 (July 1916). 


Shows lack of standardization of superintendents’ reports. Suggests what such reports 
should contain, and how to use graphs for comparisons. 


Neate, M. G. School Reports as a Means of Securing Additional Support for Edu- 
- cation in American Cities. Dissertation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Columbia, Mo.: Missouri Book Co., 1921. 


Types, costs, authorship, content and aims of annual, biennial and triennial school re- 
ports. 


New York Crty, Bureau of Municipal Research. School Progress and School 
Facts. 73 pp. New York: 1909. 


Questions answered by school reports as they are. Based upon 72 reports. Also next 
steps of city school statistics, called for by state and national offices of education. 


Reports of City Boards of Education. Elementary School Journal, 15: 123-32 
(November 1914). 


Reports as a method of informing the public of the schools. Analyzes three typical 
reports, 


Stone, C. W. A School Report by a Modern Supervisor. Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, 2: 383-87 (1916). 
Commends the report of the superintendent of Des Moines, Ia., for 1914-15. 


a 


FINANCIAL RECORDS OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
GENERAL 


ALEXANDER, CARTER. Bibliography on Public School Finance. Educational Finance 
Inquiry Commission. 257 pp. New York: Macmillan Co., 1924. 
Annotated bibliography on school finance. 
Batiou, F. W. Efficient School Finance for the City School System, with Discus- 
sion. Proceedings of the National Education Association, 613-18, 1918. 
, Crose, Ecprrt. A New System of School Accounting for New Jersey. American _ 
School Board Journal, 68, No. 3: 58, 123, 124, 127 (March 1924). 


Gives statement of new system of accounting adopted to replace one described by the 
author in this journal in 1913. 


Ciose, Ecpert. Uniform and Simple System of Bookkeeping for Schools. Ameri- 
can School Board Journal, 48, No. 2: 17-18, 64-65 (February 1914). 
Describes the new system prescribed by the New Jersey Legislature, 1914. 

Earnest, W. W. An Expenditure Book for School Accounting. American School 


Board Journal, 55, No. 3: 22 (September 1917). 


Book adopted by the schools of Champaign, IIl., for recording expenditures. Gives 
ledger forms, 


_ Exxrott, E. C. Some Fiscal Aspects of Public Education in American Cities. 
- Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 6. 
* New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 190s. 


A study of relationship and variability of items of school expenditures based on one- 
hundred-twenty financial reports of cities over 30,000 population. 
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Incett, H. A. Business Management for School Boards. American School Board 
Journal, 62, No. 1: 66, 112, 115 (January 1921). 


Financial and contractual matters. 


Jos, Leonarp B. Uniform Cost Accounting in Indiana. American School Board 
Journal, 69, No. 3: 42-44, 134, 136, 138 (September 1924). 


Explains system used in Indiana, showing forms in use. System adopted August 1, 1924, 


Kestor, Roy B. Accouwnting—Theory and Practice. Vol.1. 607 pp. New York: 
Ronald Press, 1918. 


Discusses types of records to be used in connection with financial accounting. 


Kinxape, Artour. Efficiency in School Business Management. American School 
Board Journal, 57, No. 1: 29 (July 1018). 
Two advantages of approved systems of modern accounting are (1) to protect the funds 
of the public; (2) to compare relative costs. 
Lister, AtFrep. School Accounting. American School Board Journal, 48, No. 6: 
19-20, 75-79 (June 1914). 
Simple and comprehensive system of financial accounting at Tacoma, Wash. Reproduces 
voucher jacket, monthly salary report and distribution record. 
McGavcnuy, J. R. The Superintendent’s Analysis of School Finance. Teachers 
College Record, 26, No. §: 382-92 (January 1925). 
Shows means of arriving at reasonably accurate figure for measuring factors that make 
up total cost. and how to record them, 
MoeEHIMAN, ArTHUR B. Revision of School Accounting Reports. American School 
Board Journal, 64, No. 5: 42 (May 1922). 
Recent changes in finance reports given, with sample blanks, proposed by the “Inter- 
City Conference.” 
Movunt, Joun S. New Jersey’s Accounting System for Public Schools. American 
School Board Journal, 69, No. 6: 41-44, 119-20 (December 1924). 


Shows forms for system used in New Jersey. 


Peet, ArtHuUR J. Simplified School Accounting. American School Board Journal. 

Article I of a series. 66, No. 2: 37-38 (February 1923). 

Financial accounts necessary to meet requirements in most modern city school govern- 
ments. A general survey, original records, school revenues, expenditures, ledger accounts, 
budget, monthly and annual reports and the use of graphic charts. 

Article II in the series. 66, No. 3: 40-41 (March 1923). 

Article III in the series. 66, No. 5: 39-41 (May 1923). 

Article IV in the series. 67, No. 4: 47-48 (October 1923). 

Article V in the series. 67, No. 3: 41-42 (September 1923). 

Article V in the series. 67, No. 6: 37-38 (December 1923). 


Smith, H. P. Accounting System of a Small City District. American School 
Board Journal, 50, No. 5: 15-16, 73 (May 1915). 


A superintendent’s account of his own system at Newton, Ia. 


Strayer, G. D. City School Expenditures. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Contributions to Education, No. 5. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, 1905. 

Variability and interrelation of the principal items of city school expenditures. 
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Tue Bupcet 


Baxer, Georce M. Financial Practices in Cities and Towns Below 25,000. Ameri- 
can School Board Journal, 53, No. §: 23-25 (November 1916). Article II. 
Deals with the standardized budget. 

Article II continued. 53, No. 6: 20-21, 71 (December 1916). 
Article II concluded, deals with the standardized budget. 54, No. 1: 23-26 
(January 1917). 

Battou, F. W. Efficient Finance in a City School System. American School Board 
Journal, 56, No. 6: 21-23 (June 1918). 

Tells how to make a budget successfully. 

Buck, ARTHUR E. Budget Making. 234 pp. New York: D. Appleton and Co., 
1921. 

A handbook on the forms and procedure of making budgets,—to be used by state or city. 

Crark, Harotp F. Measuring the Budgetary Procedure of a School System. 
American School Board Journal, 68, No. 6: 37-38 (June 1914). 

Uses a score card. Shows factors to be considered and their influence. 

DovucutTon, Isaac. Cost Accounting and Budgeting in a Small City. American 

School Board Journal, 62, No. 1: 41-44 (January 1921). 


An accurate description and evaluation of accounting, Procedure in payment of bills, 
budgeting and reporting in Pheenixville, Pa., a city of 10,500 population. 


InpranA. Analysis of the Budget for School Purposes. American School Board 
Journal, 63, No. 5: 76 (November 1921). 


Budget form used in Indianapolis, Ind., based on division of expenditures adopted by 
the Inter-City Conference of Superintendents, Indiana. 


Kinston, Nortn Carorrna, Scientific School Budgeting for the Small City. 
American School Board Journal, 64, No. 3: 84 (March 1922). 
Analysis of budget with justification of various items as used in Kinston, N. C, 
MoexniMaAN, ArtHuUR B. A City School Budget. American School Board Journal, 
66, No. 4: 41-43 (April 1923). 
An excellent discussion of the preparation, sale and administration of city budgets. 
MoEHLMAN, ArtHUR B. Standardized Budget. American School Board Journal, 
61, No. 4: 33 (October 1920). 
Cost accounting system used in Detroit. 
Smirn, H. P. Accounting System and Budget of a Small City. American School 
Board Journal, 61, No. 5, 41-43, 100 (November 1920). 
Adapted to Bureau of Education and state reports, and finding unit costs. 
stalled and revised for Newton, Ia., 1918. 
Srraver, G. D. Support of Public Education. Journal of Educational Research, 
5: 331-32 (April 1922). 
Better budgetary and accounting systems needed; elimination of waste and increase of 
efficiency a crying n 
Twente, J. W. Budgetary Procedure for a Local School System. Dissertation: 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 184 pp. 


It was in- 


Twenty-four suggested record forms for collecting budget data in cities over 8,000 
population, 
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CRITICISM OF FINANCIAL SYSTEMS 


Baker, Grorce M. Financial Practices in Cities and Towns Below 25,000. Amer- 
ican School Board Journal, 53, No. 4: 69-70 (October 1916). 
Complains of “trial and error” method used by superintendents. Illustrations drawn 
from study of questionnaires sent to 500 superintendents and principals, 
Article I deals with the budget, financial accounting and reporting. 
HarrispurG, Pa. Finance and Accounts. Report of a Survey of the Organization 
and Administration of the Public Schools of Harrisburg, Pa. Chap. IV: 121-79. 
Bureau of Municipal Research, New York. February to May 1017. 


Recommended improvements in revenues, expenditures and payroll accounting, 


Hutcuinson, J. H. School Costs and School Accounting. 151 pp. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 62. New York: 
1914. 

A critical study of 38 cities ranging in population from 10,000 to 1,000,000. Points out 
the defects of customary accounting and offers valuable recommendations. 

KiyxapeE, ArtHuR. Public School Fiscal Records from the Viewpoint of the Audi- 
tor. American School Board Journal, 67, No. 2: 43-45 (August 1923). 

Points out defects of present fiscal records. Discusses fiscal books, the uniform ac- 
counting report adopted 1922 by the National Association of School Business Officials. 
STEFFELBACH, Etmer H. The Finance Reports of One Hundred City School Sys- 

tems. American School Board Journal, 60, No. 6: 35-37 (December 1924). 


Says financial report should be a means of informing public. Not now sufficiently used. 


Storer, JAmMes. Uniformity in School Accounting. American School Board Jour- 
nal, 57, No. 3: 31-32 (September 1918). Also in Proceedings of the National 
Education Association, 1918: 369-74 (listed as Storer, James). 


Says that through use of uniform fiscal reports, elimination of “lump sums with no de- 
tails” is being brought about. Discusses financial forms adopted in New York. Argues 
for elimination of wasie and for efficiency by means of accurate records and reports. 


RECOM MENDED FORMS AND SYSTEMS—STANDARDIZATION AND 
UNIFORMITY 


Baker, Georce M. Financial Practices in Cities and Towns Below 25,000. Amer- 

ican School Board Journal, 54, No. 2: 29-31 (February 1917). 

Article I1I. Deals with financial reporting. Gives rules for graphs. 

Article III continued; gives the Minnesota accounting and reporting system. 54, 
No. 3: 25, 41-42 (March 1917). 

Article III continued—standardized form for reporting school fiscal statistics. 
54, No. 5: 19-21, 81 (May 1917). 

Article III concluded. 54, No. 6: 27-28, 43 (June 1917). 


Case, Hiram C. Handbook of Instructions for Recording Disbursements for School 
Purposes. 25 pp. The University of the State of New York, Albany, N. Y., 
1917. 

A model handbook for introducing a uniform system of school accounting in other 
states. Defines financial terminology and gives forms. Formulated with the approval of 


the United States Commissioner of Education and the National Association of School Ac- 
counting Officers. 
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Case, Hiram C. Uniform System of Recording Disbursements for School Purposes 
as Prescribed for New York State. American School Board Journal, 53, No. 4: 
24-26, 68 (October 1916). 

System of recording and reporting expenditures used in New York State. 
Coox, Henry R. M. Standardization of School Accounts and Statistics. American 
+ School Board Journal, 61, No. 1: 43 (July 1920). 


Address, arguing for uniform accounts and statistics, especially uniform divisions and 
terminology in finance. 


y ENGELHARDT, Frep. An Accounting System for Smaller School Districts.: American 
School Board Journal, 65, No. 3: 44-47, 115, 116, 119, 120 (September 1922). 


Advocates uniform accounting system. Presents blank forms for financial records, with 
uses and values of each. 


Gerwic, G. W. Standard Units of School Measurements. American School Board 
Journal, 49, No. 1: 16, 76 (July 1914). 
Recommends seven units and suggests their use in school cost accounting. 

New Accounting Schedule. Elementary School Journal, 22: 565-70 (April 1922). 


_ Lists definitions proposed by committee appointed by Inter-City Conference, for school 
financial accounting and reporting. 


Powers, Lorry C. Uniformity in the Classification of School Expenditures. 
American School Board Journal, 57, No. 3: 30, 67 (August 1918). 

Suggestions by chief accountant of Philadelphia Board of Education. 

Powers, Lorin C. and Smart, W.S. Standard Form for Reporting the Financial 
Statistics of Public Schools. 28 pp. United States Bureau of Census, 1911. 
Gives recommendations of 1912 Committee on Uniform Records and Reports, 

Tuomas, R. H. Classification of School Accounts. American School Board Jour- 
nal, 51, No. 3: 57-60 (September 1915). 

Standardization of accounts used in Portland, Ore. 

Wanner, A. Standardization of Financial Items in School Records and Reports. 

University of Pennsylvania Bulletin, No. 6: 136-44, Part IV (August 1916). 


CENSUS ENUMERATION AND THE ENFORCEMENT OF COMPULSORY 
ATTENDANCE 


ATTENDANCE 


Ayres, Leonarp P. Laggards in Our Schools. A Study of Retardation and Elimi- 
nation in City School Systems. New York: Charities Publication Committee, 
1909. 


Talks of reforms in and through school records,—must have better records to get better 
knowledge of existing conditions. Gives sample record forms. 


Battrmore, Mp. Strayer, G. D., Encerumarpt, N. L. et al. Baltimore School 
Survey, 1920-21. Vol. Il. The Administration of the Public Schools, Part. I. 
Baltimore: Albrecht Company, 1921. 


Records for continuing census, school building district lines, required for attendance of- 
ficer, for child accounting. Recommends standard filing sizes and interlocking forms, 


Burks, Jesse D. Report upon the Compulsory Attendance Service. Committee 
on School Inquiry. New York: Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 1911-12. 


Criticizes present records and reports, making recommendations for improvement. 
Sample forms given. 
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Gates, C. R. Management of Smaller Schools. 174 pp. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1923. 
Chapter III deals with school attendance, telling what records should be kept and 


Arps forms to be used. Scattering pages discuss other types of records, showing some 
orms. 


.» Harstey, Otro W. Simplifying Enrollment and Attendance Records. American 
School Board Journal, 59, No. 5: 40 (November 1919). 


Simplified method of reporting enrollment and attendance. Aids in making state reports 
In use in Niles, Ohio. 


Hecx, A. O. National Education Association and Uniformity in Child Accounting. 
Educational Research Bulletin, Ohio State University, IV, No. 4: 23-29 (Janu- 
ary 21, 1925). 


Recounts occasions upon which consideration has been given by the National Educa- 
tion Association to topic of uniformity in child accounting. 


Hecx, A. O. The Attitude of Mann and Barnard toward Uniformity in Child 
Accounting. Educational Research Bulletin, Ohio State University, IV, No. 2: 
4-9, 18-19 (January 7, 1925). 

Each tried to secure uniformity in terminology and in records and report forms. 

Hecx, A. O. Universality in Child Accounting. Educational Research Bulletin, 
Ohio State University, 3: 298-303 (October 29, 1924). 

Shows that uniformity in child accounting is still a thing of the future. 

MoeuitMan, Artuur B. Child Accounting. 205 pp. Detroit: Friesema Brothers 
Press, 1924. 

System of child accounting records used in Detroit public schools. 

Nupp, Howarp W. A Description of the Bureau of Compulsory Education of the 
City of Philadelphia Bearing on Problems of Compulsory Education in New 
York. 62 pp. Public Education Association of the City of New York. Febru- 
ary 1913. 


A very good exposition of the procedure and presentation of facts and forms necessary 
for maintaining the school census, enforcing compulsory attendance laws and issuing 


employment certificates. 


CENSUS 


Bermejo, F. V. The Permanent Continuing School Census. American School 
Board Journal, 65, No. 6: 43-44 (December 1922). 


Advocates permanent census card for each child. Tells when to take census and what 
data to keep on record. 

Haney, J. D: Registration of City School Children. A Consideration of the Sub- 
ject of the City School Census. Teachers College, Columbia University, Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 30. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, 1910. 

Gives methods used in Germany, France, London and certain cities of the United 

States, showing records and giving recommendations. 


St: Paut, Miyn. Strayer, G. D., Corrman, Lotus D. and Prosser, C. A. Re- 
port of a Survey of the School System of St. Paul. St. Paul: City Council, 1917. 
Part I: 24-32. 

Presents the Buffalo, N. Y., “block system” for school census, and illustrates forms 
necessary. 

Sart Laxe City, Uran. Cuspertey, Ettwoop P. School Organization and Ad- 
ministration. A Concrete Study Based on the Salt Lake City School Survey. 
Chap. II: 21-36. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1916. 

Value of census records for locating school buildings. 
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Srraver, G. D. Some Problems in City School Administration. Yonkers, N. Y.: 
World Book Co., 1916. 


Chapter IV deals with census, records and reports. Sample forms are shown as used 
in Butte with recommendations for improvement. Really a report of the Butte Survey. 


REcoRDS OF INSTRUMENTAL SERVICE 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL’S RECORDS AND REPORTS 


Artuur, G. Individual Filing Card for Preserving Test Data. School and Society, 
18: 356-57 (September 22, 1923). 


Permanent, continuing record. 


BacuMAN, F. P. Problems in Elementary School Administration. A Constructive 
Study Applied to New York. Pp. 205-41. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 
1915. 

eo Discussion of age-grade reports; standards for making them, when and how to make 
em. 

Bossitt, FRANKLIN. General Principles of Management Applied to Problems of 
City School Systems. National Society for the Study of Education Yearbook, 
Vol. 12, Part I: 7-96 (1913). 


_ Discusses continuous record of child, use of sample forms given, use of graphs by ad- 
eippeeetere and supervisors, value of continuous records, score cards for measuring teacher 
efficiency. 


Cuspertey, E. P. The Principal and His School. Chap. X: 201-208. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. 


Lists forms needed at the beginning, at the close, and during the term: janitors’ forms; 
oe for reporting to the principal; office record forms; principals’ reports to 
central office. 


Hart, Harris. What Records Should Be Kept in a School? Proceedings of Su- 
perintendents’ Conference, Richmond, Va. Pp. 20-24 (November 1916). 


Lamprey, Cuartes M. Elementary School Record System. American School 

Board Journal, 41, No. 3: 15-16 (September 1910). 

Installation of cumulative admission, discharge and promotion card, loose-leaf attendance 
and scholarship record, report card, office record and transfer card at Boston, t1g910. 
Would be considered excellent to-day. 

Srraver, G. D. and Encernarpt, N. L. The Elementary School Inventory Book, 

Adapted for a Period of Ten Years for an Elementary School. Albany, N. Y.: 

C. F. Williams & Son, Inc., 1919. 


Book I for twelve classrooms or less. 
Book II for from thirteen to twenty classrooms. 
Book III for schools having over twenty classrooms. 
Strayer, G. D. and Enceruarpt, N. 1L.. Inventory Record Books for Elementary 
and High School. 303 pp. Albany, N. Y.: C. F. Williams & Son, Inc., 1920. 


Inventory sheets adapted for use for ten years. Book I for twelve rooms or less. 
Book II for thirteen to twenty rooms. Book III for twenty or more rooms. 


Strayer, G. D. and Encernarpt, N.L. Record Book for Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. School Record Series. Albany, N. Y.: C. F. Williams & Sons, Inc., 1919. 


Loose-leaf record book of various types of record sheets a superintendent and principal 
may need. Forty forms in all. Only those actually used in a school need be entered. 


Tabulating School Records. Elementary School Journal, 17: 136-39 (November 
1916). 


Compares cost and efficiency of mechanical methods with “old method” of having . 
cipal make reports. Decides for mechanical methods. ™ 
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SECONDARY PRINCIPAL’S RECORDS AND REPORTS 


Catrrornta. Report of Committee on Standardization of High School Records, 
Grading and Scholarship. Educational Administration and Supervision, 6: 350- 
53 (1920). 

Suggests an individual, cumulative record card for use in high school. 

Crem, O. M. and McKown, H. C. A Workable System of Records and Reports 
for the Secondary School. Department of Secondary Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, 1923. 


After studying many forms in use, in high schools, the authors recommend forms for 
small, medium and large high schools. 


Currton, H. T. Notes from a High School Registrar. American School Board 
Journal, 63, No. 1: 48 (July 1921); 63, No. 2: 46 (August 1921). 
Blank forms used to register all high school students by mail. 

Currton, W. T. Notes from a High School Registrar—Attendance Records. 
School Review, 22: 361-70 (June 1914). 


Describes attendance and procedure at Pasadena, Calif., High School. Registrar keeps 
the attendance of 1,600 pupils. 


Hoturster, Horace R. High School Administration. Pp. 257-64. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Co., 1909. 
Discusses need for records, what records are to be kept, and methods of keeping them. 
Hoty, T. C. and Cuocxrnc, W. D. A Permanent Record and Efficiency Card for 
High Schools. American School Board Journal, 67, No. 2: 49 (August 1923). 


Lays down two principles that should guide as to what items should go on a single card 
to contain all necessary information. 


Husues, W. Harpin. Meaningful High School Records. American School Board 
Journal, 64: No. 1, 98 (January 1922). 


tao used in Claremont, Calif., to show individual capacities, attitudes and interests of 
students, 


. Irwin, Evcene J. Office Records in the Small High School. American School 
Board Journal, 68, No. 4: 58, 137, 138 (April 1924). 


Pupil grade records, including registration, progress, program, etc. Should be kept in of- 
fice on cards properly filed. 


. Jeunson, C. H. et al. The Modern High School. Pp. 25-26. New York: Scrib- 

ql ners, 1916. 

i Lists important facts schools fail to record. 

Jounson, F. W. The Administration and Supervision of a High School. Chap. 
XIV. New York: Ginn and Co., 1924. 


Uses of records and reports; principles giving number, size, form, material to be in- 
cluded, etc. Lists classified types of forms. 


Peterson, W. Lroyp. High School Records. Master’s thesis, University of Iowa. 
Iowa City, Ia. 


Proposes standardization of at least 17 high school record forms. Study is based on a 
questionnaire sent to 122 cities in the United States. 


Touton, Frank C. Score Card for a High School Principal’s Annual Report. 
American School Board Journal, 67, No. 1: 52-53 (July 1923). 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES ACCOUNTS 


Enceruarot, N. L. and Gri, G. W. Internal School Accounting. Teachers Col- 
lege Record, 26: No. 9 (May 1925). 
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Get, G. W. Internal School Accounting and Office Organization. American 
School Board Journal, 65, No. 2: 41-43, 133 (August 1922). 


Describes what he thinks is an adaptable scheme of accounting for a large number of 
student activities, departments and societies. 


Jottey, L. F. An Accounting System for High School Organizations. School Re- 
view, 31: 136-42 (February 1923). 


Description and evaluation of a centralized system used in a northern Illinois high school 
and elsewhere. 


Jones, GertruvE. Internal Accounting in a High School. American School Board 
Journal, 66, No. 4: 68-73 (April 1923). 


Describes scheme used in schools for controlling two phases of activities for expenditures 
of funds and sale of tickets. Gives forms used by a faculty auditor and school bank. 


MoentMan, Artuur B. Internal Accounting Systems for High Schools. American 
School Board Journal, 63, No. 3: 40 (September 1921). 


Recommends uniform accounting system for all non-academic activities of schools, as used 
in Detroit, Mich. 


Scott, M. J. and Hirt, C. W. Financial Accounting in Student Activities. School 
Review, 32, No. 6: 442-44 (June 1924). 
Plan developed in community high school at Marengo, III. 


REPORT CARDS 


ALLTUCKER, Marcaret M., Keeping Parents Informed. Journal of the National 
Education Association, 14, No. 2: 67-68 (February 1925). 


Ls agg parents want to know, and what reports to parents should contain. Gives sample 
blanks. 


BLAKE, IsABEL UNpERWoop. The Cryptic Report Card. American School Board 
Journal, 54, No. 1: 24, 57 (January 1917). 

Argues for the superiority of a brief message to parents over the usual report card. 

Evans, J. E. A Concrete Method for Reporting the Rank of Pupils in a Class. 
American School Board Journal, 58, No. §: 43-44 (May 1o19). 

All ranked in relation to the median circular slide-rule used for interpolation. 

Hucues, W. H. Standardizing Procedure in a Combination System of Supervised 
Study, Varying Scope of Work and Weighted Credit. Journal of Educational 
Research, 11: 547-56 (September 1920). 

Study of a report card used in a high school at Antioch, Calif. Forms shown. 

Kung, Cartes W. Practical and Uniform System of Marking the School Work 

of Pupils. American School Board Journal, 62, No. 2 (February 1921). 


_ Student report card used in Waterloo, Ia. A five-point scale. Advantages of normal 
distribution curve for grading purposes. 


Rermtty, Freperick J. A New Report Card. Educational Administration and 
Supervision, §: 403-409 (November 1919). 


_ Gives sample of a report card that has been used in Public School No. 33, New York 
City, for more than three years and has won the approval of parents. 


Stutz, F.D. Reports and Report Cards. 


Gives hypothesis upon which Moraine Park School, Colo., grades, with items which 
should be included. 
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Upton, S. M. and Cuassett, C. F. Scale for Measuring the Importance of Habits 
of Good Citizenship, with Practical Application to a New Report Card. Teach- 
ers College Record, 20: 36-65 (January 1919). 


TEACHER’S CLASS RECORD BOOK OR CARDS 


Marot, Mary S. School Records—An Experiment. New York: Bureau of Edu- 
cational Experiments, 1922. 


A discussion of “records of curriculum functioning and records of individual children.” 
Gives technique of recording and what the teacher’s records may show. 


Sanps, W. J. Chart for Keeping Class Records. Education, 33: 36,37 (September 
1912). 
Teacher’s combined permanent class record and seating plan. 

TraBuE, M. R. A Graphic Chart for Reporting Educational Achievement Scores. 
Journal of Educational Research, 9, No. §: 411-13 (May 1924). 


A new type of graph utilizing the thermometer scale, for recording scores of pupils. 
May be sent to parents and retained for school reference. 


Wetcn, E. H. Progress Books. Elementary School Journal, 17: 454-56 (Febru- 
ary 1917). 
Weekly entries by each teacher showing work of the week. Bound at the end of the year, 
Woop, J. W. Educational Balance Sheet. School and Society, 1: 679-84 (May 8, 
1915). 


Suggested forms for teacher to use in reporting data. 


TEXTBOOK RECORDS 


Barr, A.S. Textbook Accounting. Elementary School Journal, 23: 127-35 (Octo- 
ber 1922). 


Presents accounting scheme to control purchase and distribution of textbooks as part of 
budgetary procedure. 


RECORDS FOR INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPLIES 


Brown, E. M. Purchase of School Supplies and Award of Contracts. American 
School Board Journal, 57, No. 1: 26-27, 85 (July 1918). 


Method of purchasing supplies, records for estimating and bidding as used in St. 
uis, Mo. 


Harwoop, S. G. Yearly Supplies. American School Board Journal, 61, No. 1: 
33 (July 1920). 


Records system for handling supplies used in Duluth, Minn. Samples of forms are 
shown. 


Rice, Metvin. How Shall We Handle Our Purchases This Year? American 
School Board Journal, 53, No. 1: 17-18. 


Explains steps to take in the purchase of supplies. Shows bid and order sheets. 


RECORDS OF OPERATION 


Useful Form for Testing and Inspection of Heating Plants. American School 
Board Journal, 62, No. 6: 62 (June 1921). 
Form used is one suggested by the Heating and Ventilating Magazine. 
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RECORDS OF MAINTENANCE 


Incett, H. A. Business Management for School Boards. American School Board 
Journal, 62, No. 2: 35-36 (February 1921). 


Article 11I.—UHas to do with maintenance. 


RECORDS OF DEBT SERVICE 


Fow.kes, Joun. School Bonds. Milwaukee, Wisc.: Bruce Publishing Company, 
1923. 


Suggests records for bond issues. 


RECORDS OF CAPITAL OUTLAY 


Hart, FRANK W. A Standard State Schoolkousing Code. 172 pp. Albany, N. Y.: 
C. F. Williams & Son, Inc., 1924. 

Gives forms on schoolhousing. 

InceLL, H. A. Business Management for School Boards. American School Board 
Journal, 61, No. 6: 42-44 (December 1920). 

1. Procedure and forms used in planning and letting contracts for a new building. 

Strayer, G. D. and Enceruarpt, N. L. Score Card for High School Buildings, 
with Standards. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1924. 

Srraver, G. D. and EnceLtnarpt, N. L. Standards for Elementary School Build- 
ings, with Score Card. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1924. 

Strayer, G. D. and Encetwarpt, N. L. Score Card for Village or Rural Schools 
of Four Teachers or Less. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1920. 


REcorDsS OF AUXILIARY AGENCIES 


CorneLt, W.S. Keeping of Records. Health and Medical Inspection of School 
Children. Pp. 45-59. F. A. Davis Co., 1920. 


Severe criticism of health records as now kept. Proposed location for filing of each 
record in the system. Gives seventeen principles as guide in making physical examinations 
and compiling statistics. 


Guicx, LutHer Hatsey and Ayres, Leonarp P. Medical Inspection of Schools. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1913. 


_ Excellent textbook on medical and dental inspection and examination. Shows notifica- 
tion to parents, physical and dental record and report forms. 


Rapeer, L. W. School Health Administration. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1913. 


Data, procedure and forms for use as part of a medical inspection program. Presents 
forms for individual cards, weekly and monthly reports. 


Z1nGLER, Joun G. Practical Physical and School Record System. American 
School Board Journal, 58, No. §: 45-46 (May 1919). 


Record system for the health department, cumulative student record. Used by Penn- 
sylvania State Department of Health for districts under 5,000 population. 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE BUREAU OF ELEMENTARY 
CURRICULUM RESEARCH * 


To analyze the economic, social, intellectual and spiritual problems 
of the world to-day in terms of training needs; to differentiate these 
goals for differing individual pupils; to fix standards of progress for dif- 
ferent years and grade levels; to suggest a technique of leadership, 
guidance and stimulation on the part of teachers rather than a mere 
technique of subject teaching are only the beginnings of a new and be- 
wildering series of problems which face the curriculum worker. Cur- 
riculum formulation is intimately knit up with every problem involved 
in the organization, administration and management of the pupil popu- 
lation. It is this fact that has made for a nation-wide interest in the 
elementary school curriculum. 

The size of the problem is staggering. Admirable work in this field 
has brought forth, I believe, as little usable returns as has ever met a 
similar amount of effort on the part of educational leaders. But while 
the problem is truly appalling, it is equally appealing, and its impor- 
tance should not be underestimated. Before any of the outstanding 
problems of education can be solved satisfactorily it is necessary that 
proper and adequate curriculum practice be carefully provided. ‘We 
can measure certain results of our teaching of given portions of an 
established curriculum with sufficient detail and exactness to determine 
what success is being achieved. If, however, someone challenges the 
wisdom of our practice in teaching any section of arithmetic, or if any 
one questions the point at which a particular subject is introduced we 
are in no measure prepared to give definite, scientific grounds for what 
we do.” The latter problems, based on the curriculum, have arisen nat- 
urally out of the first types of scientific work which have been done in 
education. As one educator has put it, the curriculum problem ‘‘consti- 
tutes the program of the second era of constructive work.” * 

Recognizing this problem, its many ramifications, and the fine work 
in curriculum revision being done by individuals, by several states and 
numerous cities, Dean Russell envisaged the help that could be given by 
creating an agency in Teachers College which was to make this problem 
a special subject of attention in order (1) to help cut down the waste of 
time and effort in duplicating such activities as the collection of in- 

* The substance of an address by Miss Florence Stratemeyer, Research Associate in Ele- 
mentary Curriculum, at the General Meeting, Teachers College Alumni Home-Coming Day, 
ed 192 


12, 5. 
1 Judd, C. H., “Scientific Technique of Curriculum Making,” School and Society, Janu- 
ary 7, 1922. 
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dependent data through repeated questionnaires, the building of bibli- 
ographies to lead toward proper orientation before beginning curriculum 
work, and so forth, which arise when scores of cities work indepen- 
dently; and (2) to help in studying problems that must of necessity, by 
the process of independent action, go unsolved by reason of equipment, 
and the like. Dean Russell established, therefore, on July 1, 1924, a 
bureau for the study of problems pertaining to the elementary curricu- 
lum. As alumni of Teachers College, we recognize this as a characteris- 
tic of the dominant policy of this institution ‘not to lose sight of the 
practical side of education and to interpret education as the means for 
achieving concrete advance in human welfare and not simply a conven- 
tional process in the imparting of information.” ? 

Under the direction of Dean Russell, a tentative program of work 
aimed to assist, in some measure at least, in the field of curriculum- 
making was mapped out by Mr. Herbert B. Bruner and myself. A 
survey of the different attacks being made on this problem by persons 
working in the field, together with many helpful suggestions from a 
general committee of twenty-seven members of Teachers College faculty 
working actively in the field of the curriculum, as well as the help re- 
ceived from our advisory committee consisting of Professors Hillegas, 
Bagley, Bonser, Hill, and Pearson, led to a twofold statement of our 
major problem, as follows: 


1. To formulate a core curriculum and type curricula for Horace 
Mann School and other elementary schools. 

2. To formulate a set of principles for adapting such curricula to 
local needs. 


As by-products of our major problem, we hope 


1. To assist in answering the conctete questions of curriculum makers 
in the field,—practical, statistical, library questions, the answers 
to which may be found in, or determined from, materials and in- 
vestigations already available. 

2. To cooperate in worthwhile efforts to develop and reorganize the 
curriculum, such as the present California study. 

3. To determine more scientifically the most needed experimenta- 
tion. 


To carry out these purposes, materials and tools were needed with which 
to build. As a means of obtaining these tools, the first step in our pro- 


* Kandel, I., “The International Institute of Teachers College,” Teachers College Record, 
September 1923. 
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posed program of work consists of a careful analysis of present practices 
as found in (1) courses of study, (2) text-books, (3) experiments, (4) 
theories. This analysis is to be made not only to select for further study 
any outstanding or unusual curricular practices, but to determine the 
following basic curricular elements: 


1. Prevailing objectives——What are the general aims of education 
and the specific objectives set up to serve as standards in the 
subject? 

2. Now emphasized content or body of experiences which children 
should have. Under this phase of work we meet the problems of 
grade placement, subject matter, content sequence, time allotments 
needed to cover content, etc. 


As a by-product of this phase of analysis a study is being made of 
the time allotted to the various subjects in communities of every size, 
this study to supplement similar studies reported by Ayres and 
Latham for cities of over 100,000. We believe that the study is one 
which will save duplication of effort on the part of superintendents and 
curriculum committees and serve as an aid in giving them a basis upon 
which to assist administratively in the problem of curriculum revision. 


3. Stated activities of pupils. 

4. Prevailing methods, involving such problems as the provision 
made for the individualization of instruction, recognition of learn- 
ing difficulties, project work, references to the use of measurement, 
etc. 

5. Materials and equipment or concrete media utilized in carrying 
out the aims stated, and needed in the methods and activities sug- 
gested,—i.e., material for the teacher and pupil. 


Recognizing that current practice is far from being in accord with ae- 
cepted educational philosophy and proved educational psychology and 
that that which exists is not necessarily right, and that a study of ten- 
dencies must consider not only the changes which have taken place but 
also those in prospect, the second step in our program attempts to refine 
the results of the analysis of present practices by supplementing and 
checking them against a further analysis of (1) current criticisms and 
(2) social needs. 


1. ‘An analysis of current criticisms to answer the question: Where 
are our schools short, as viewed by educators and laymen? 
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; 2. An analysis of social needs as indicated by 

a. Social forethinkers. 

b. Activity analyses. 

c. Social statistics, such as the statistics of health, economic effi- 
ciency and so forth. 


With the tools of present practice before us, on the one hand, to be 
counterchecked and evaluated by the study of current criticisms; and 
social needs, on the other, we are faced with the real part of our task, 
namely, that of translating these tools into usable curricula. In other 
words, the task is one of using these tools to furnish information for 
and to be further refined by the postulation (1) of a core curriculum 
made up of elements common to the need of all regardless of ability, 
social status or future work, and (2) type curricula, making adjust- 
ments for individual children, communities, etc. 

As the next step, of course, these curricula are to be validated by 
being tested out in actual classroom situations from which they may be 
revised, modified and retried, the educational effect of the curricula 
being compared each time with the goal for which they were designed. 

Finally, we hope that there may be developed a set of generalizations 
to assist curriculum-makers in adapting core curricula to local needs and 
type situations. 

The above statements give in brief the tentative program of work for 
the Bureau of Elementary Curriculum Research in Teachers College,— 
a program aiming to make available to you and other workers in the 
field of the elementary school curriculum (1) the facts regarding the 
present curriculum situation and (2) the scientific findings and the- 
oretical considerations which should be taken into account in making 
changes so that turning the light of your own philosophy on these tools 
and materials, you can select from them those of value to you in building 
local curricula. In other words, to make available to any who may at- 
tempt curriculum building, the tools and materials which to date have 
so often been duplicated by individual efforts in the field,—the tools 
which we feel Teachers College is well fitted to disseminate by virtue of 
the fact that she now has, through the continued codperation of her 
alumni, been enabled to build the most comprehensive files of courses of 
study and other curriculum materials from which to gather data of any 
one institution. To guide us in the use of these data, she has the united 
efforts of her faculty of educational leaders. It is our hope that working 
together, we may render service toward a continually higher type of 
curriculum practice. FLORENCE STRATEMEYER. 














NEW ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 
SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ARTS 


The omission of the Freshman and 
Sophomore classes of the School of 
Practical Arts, Teachers College, an- 
nounced two years ago, has been fol- 
lowed by such an increase in the num- 
ber of graduate and other advanced 
students in Practical Arts that another 
and more fundamental change in ad- 
mission requirements and in courses 
offered has been approved by the 
Faculty of Practical Arts and the 
Trustees of Teachers College. 

After July 1, 1925, all courses ex- 
cept some prerequisite ones, under the 
Faculty of Practical Arts, will be adapt- 
ed primarily to students who have com- 
pleted four years of college study; in 
other words, the School of Practical 
Arts will be essentially on a graduate 
basis. However, mature students with- 
out Bachelor’s degrees, who have com- 
pleted two or three years of approved 
study in colleges, normal or technical 
schools, and who have had at least two 
years of satisfactory teaching or other 
professional experience, will be ad- 
mitted to the Teachers College courses 
for which they are prepared, and will 
be permitted to credit such courses 
towards the Bachelor of Science degree 
and Teachers College diplomas. 

These statements apply to all students 
in Household Arts and Household Arts 
Education, Industrial Arts Education, 
Health Education, Nursing Education, 
Physical Education and Practical 
Science. In Fine Arts and Fine Art 
Education and in Music Education, the 
School will admit on probation selected 
students who have completed two or 
three years of approved study after 
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high school but who have not had ex- 
perience in teaching. If such students 
demonstrate exceptional ability in tech- 
nical and educational courses, they will 
be matriculated for the Bachelor ot 
Science degree; but they will not be 
considered for Teachers College di- 
plomas for teachers of Fine Arts and 
School Music until they have had two 
or more years of successful experience 
in teaching. 

With the exception of less than three 
hundred students who graduated from 
high school only three years ago, the 
great majority of students now in all 
departments in the School of Practical 
Arts are prepared for the courses which 
are offered for the average candidate 
for the Master of Arts degree. There 
are four hundred and eighty-nine gradu- 
ate students registered this year. It, 
therefore, seems logical to require as a 
minimum for admission to the profes- 
sional courses in Practical Arts four 
years of coliege study or two years of 
approved study plus at least two years 
of teaching experience. 

Since the work of both schools of 
Teachers College will hereafter be on 
the same graduate basis, separate An- 
nouncements will no longer be issued 
for the School of Education and the 
School of Practical Arts. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 


Professor I. L. Kandel has been 
elected an honorary member of the 
Association of American Colleges. 

Professor William F. Russell attended 
the inauguration of Dr. Thomas E. 
Benner as president of the University 
of Porto Rico. During his stay in 
Porto Rico Dr. Russell gave a number 














of addresses and made arrangements for 
an educational survey of the Island, 
which will in all probability be under- 
taken within a few months. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Professor George D. Strayer addressed 
a mass meeting in Providence, Rhode 
Island, on March 25. His subject was 
“The Responsibilities of the Members 
of the New School Committee.” This 
address marked the opening of the 
campaign to secure men and women of 
unusual ability for the new school com- 
mittee. This committee when elected 
will have the responsibility for carrying 
out the recommendations of the school 
survey which was completed by the 
Division of Field Studies last year. 

Professor N. L. Engelhardt reports 
a most interesting trip through the 
South and West. He has visited schools 
in Texas, Arizona, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina and Nebraska. 

Mr. L. B. Job, who is a student in 
the second major course, and who is 
undertaking a special investigation for 
the Institute of Child Welfare Research, 
reports an interesting visit to Moose- 
heart, Illinois. The institution there is 
provided by the National Loyal Order 
of Moose for dependent children. His 
special investigation was a study of the 
financial accounting of the institution. 
He is carrying on this investigation in a 
number of private institutions for the 
care of children. 

Three students who are candidates 
for the Doctor’s degree this year, H. M. 
Schwartz, H. P. Smith, and F. E. Em- 
mons, are spending the greater part of 
their time in field work in connection 
with their dissertations. Mr. Schwartz 
has recently spent two weeks in the 
study of certain problems on accounting 
in Philadelphia. Mr. Emmons has made 
a painstaking investigation of the 
operation of the bureaus of census and 
attendance in a dozen cities. Mr. Smith 
is conducting an inquiry concerning the 
organization of the school system, par- 
ticularly with reference to the conduct 
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of the business administration. He has 
already visited fifteen of the cities hav- 
ing distinctive types of organization. 

Professor Strayer spoke to the 
teachers of Erie, Pennsylvania, March 
21. He spent the afternoon in confer- 
ence with a group of men responsible 
for the administration of schools in that 
city. 

“Creative Administration” was the 
theme of Dr. Strayer’s address to mem- 
bers of Phi Delta Kappa, March 13. 
It is agreed by those who have had the 
privilege of hearing Dr. Strayer in 
many stirring and forceful speeches 
that he has never brought to any group 
a more vital message than the one de- 
livered on this occasion. Rarely, if 
ever, has administration been placed on 
as high a plane or evaluated against as 
exacting criteria. Intelligence of a high 
order, scientific action as well as atti- 
tude, profound sympathy and keen in- 
sight were among the qualities de- 
manded of the creative administrator. 
The points to which these qualities 
were directed were ability (1) to ap- 
preciate what other members of his 
staff are doing and to so organize their 
contributions that education as a whole 
may profit thereby; (2) to discover 
for others, goals that they can reach; 
(3) to help others to overcome their 
inefficiencies without incurring their 
displeasure or losing their good-will 
and codperation; (4) to make every 
member of the staff, from janitor to 
executive, feel the drive of the worth- 
whileness of his and her job; (5) and 
finally, by and through all of these, to 
make all who are associated with him 
grow. 

On Tuesday, April 7, Professor 
Strayer delivered a lecture in the series 
dealing with the aims and scope of 
the work of Teachers College. His 
address presented an account of the de- 
velopment of the courses for superin- 
tendents of schools since the beginnings 
of professional work in this field. He 
expressed appreciation of the work done 
by the pioneers who were responsible 
for the development of the first or- 
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ganized treatment of the field and for 
the service which they rendered in es- 
tablishing the courses in Teachers Col- 
lege. Professor Strayer emphasized the 
importance of the strictly professional 
aspect of the work as now conducted. 
He called attention to the fact that 
Dean Russell’s insistence that profes- 
sional training should be differentiated 
from academic work had _ influenced 
very largely the changes which had 
come about during the past fifteen 
years. He stressed the importance of 
work in the field which has been made 
available for all students through sur- 
veys and other consulting work which 
is undertaken regularly under the direc- 
tion of the staff of the department and 
in codperation with the Division of 
Field Studies of the Institute of Edu- 
cational Research. He made clear, as 
well, the new basis of--o.ganizing the 
work in terms of problems to be solved 
involving the knowledge and techniques 
which the superintendent would need 
in his work as opposed to the older or- 
ganization consisting of topics presented 
in logical order in an attempt to cover 
at least theoretically the subject of ad- 
ministration. He announced that the 
first book of problems for the training 
of superintendents of schools would be 
sent to the press this summer and that 
it would be available for teachers in 
the field next fall. 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


Miss Vera E. Dye has been appointed 
full-time research assistant to work un- 
der the direct supervision of Dr. Arthur 
F. Payne in making job-analyses of 
occupations suitable for sub-normal and 
psychopathic girls. 

Under the chairmanship of Mr. Henry 
J. Jeddeloh, the Educational Sociology 
Club held its organization meeting on 
Friday evening, March 6. Dr. W. I. 
Thomas, of the New School of Social 
Research, addressed the meeting. This 
club is being organized for students 
interested in the field of educational 
sociology or in any of the other various 
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social aspects of education and allied 
fields of social work. 

Professor Daniel H. Kulp is conduct- 
ing a series of lectures for the staff 
members of the Metrgpolitan Board of 
the Y.W.C.A. on “Human Behavior and 
Collective Behavior.” ; 

A group of students are coéperating 
with the board of education of Rahway, 
New Jersey, for the purpose of de- 
veloping the advisability of establishing 
a vocational school. The work is being 
done under the direction of Dr. Payne. 

Professor David Snedden addressed 
the South Carolina Teachers Association 
at Columbia, South Carolina, on March 
26 and 27. His topic was “Problems of 
the Curriculum.” 

At the annual meeting of the Connec- 
ticut High School Principals Association 
held at Willimantic, Connecticut, March 
26, Dr. Payne conducted a round-table 
conference on “Educational Guidance.” 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Miss Emma B. Grant spoke before 
the Queensborough Association of 
Teachers in the Jamaica Training 
School for Teachers on February 24. 
Her subject was “Practical Visions.” 

At the Cincinnati meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence Professor 
James F. Hosic addressed the Elemen- 
tary Principals’ Section on “The Prin- 
cipal and the Courses of Study.” He 
also acted as secretary of the newly 
organized national committee on train- 
ing for the principalship, and assisted 
in conducting the meetings of the Na- 
tional Conference on Educational 
Method. During the week following 
the meeting Professor Hosic lectured 
in Milwaukee, St. Paul, and Minneapolis 
before various educational societies on 
applications of the project idea and on 
the teaching of English. 

Professor Annie E. Moore expects to 
spend the summer in California. Stop- 
ping at Salt Lake City from June 15 
to 17 she will hold a series of con- 
ferences with students in primary edu- 
cation at the Summer Session of the 
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University of Utah. Her leading topics 
will be: “The Reorganization of the 
Primary School,” “Judging the Educa- 
tive Worth of Children’s Activities,” 
“How to Improve the Daily Program,” 
and “How to Provide for More Creative 
Work.” 

Professor Lois C. Mossman spoke 
before a parents’ group in West Ho- 
boken on March 31 on “Ways in Which 
the School and the Parents May Co- 
operate and Further Their Common 
Interests in the Growth of the Child.” 

Dr. and Mrs. Frederick G. Bonser, 
who are at present in the Philippines, 
where Dr. Bonser is engaged in the 
Philippine Survey, are planning to 
reach Alexandria, Egypt, the latter part 
of May, when they will be joined by 
their daughter, Miss Virginia Bonser, 
and Miss Bertha Bentiey. They will 
spend the summer touring Egypt, 
Palestine and Europe and will return 
to New York in time for the opening 
of the Fall Semester in September. 


Dr. McCatt’s New TABLE oF 
BRIGHTNESS SCORES 


Do children develop more rapidly 
early in life or later? What is the 
curve of mental development? At what 
age does mental maturing cease? What 
is the maximum chronological age that 
should be used in calculating Intelli- 
gence Quotients, Educational Quotients, 
etc.? To these questions different psy- 
chologists give different answers. There 
have been several efforts to determine 
the form and upper limit of the curve 
of mental development, but these efforts 
have been made without the aid of two 
recently developed techniques, namely, 
a method for making approximate 
allowance for selection among very 
young and very old children in the 
schools, and a uniform unit of mental 
measurement—uniform throughout the 
range of the test and from test to test. 
Since the T unit was used for all mental 
tests constructed in China, Professor 
McCall and his Chinese colleagues were 
able to determine, commensurate and 
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combine the curves of mental develop- 
ment on some fifteen different mental 
or complex educational tests, which 
yielded approximately 25,000 records 
of Chinese children. Professor McCall 
reported this study in a recent address 
before the Association of College Teach- 
ers of Education at Cincinnati. A sum- 
mary of his paper follows: 

1. The curve of mental development for 
any one test could be superimposed 
almost exactly upon any other curve. 

2. The equation of the composite curve 
of mental development of Chinese 
children is: 

y = 79 log (x — 4) — 23.5. 

3. The mental development of young 
Chinese children is much more rapid 
than that of older children. The 
curve is steep at first, and then 
gradually feathers out to where an- 
nual incréases are almost imper- 
ceptible. 

4. The curve predicted from the fore- 
going equation is still faintly rising 
at age 20, but for all practical pur- 
poses it may be considered to have 
stopped. 

5. Dr. Teagarden’s study of unselected 
cases from ages 12 to 18 inclusive 
shows that there is no significant 
difference in any particular between 
the form of the curve of American 
mental development and the form 
of the curve of Chinese mental de- 
velopment as plotted from the 
equation. 

6. It is improper to employ 14, 15 or 
16 as the maximum age in the calcu- 
lation of an ideal Intelligence Quo- 
tient from an ideal age scale. Dr. 
McCall has developed for use in 
connection with the T scale system 
a method of measuring brightness in 
intelligence, education, etc., which is 
simpler in calculation than the IQ, 
EQ, etc., and which makes no as- 
sumption that mental development 
ceases abruptly at age 14, or I5 or 
16. The table for the calculation 
of improved brightness scores will 
be issued shortly by the Teachers 
College Bureau of Publications. 
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FINE ARTS 


The results of Mr. John P. Hein’s 
researches into the technique of ancient 
Egyptian and Etruscan goldsmiths’ 
work, which led to his rediscovery of 
the lost art of granulation, are em- 
bodied in a recent publication on 
Egyptian Antiquities by Caroline Ran- 
som Williams, issued by the New York 
Historical Society. 

Mr. Albert Heckman recently ad- 
dressed the Contemporary Society of 
Newark, New Jersey. The subject of 
his lecture was “Color in the Home.” 

Miss Sallie B. Tannahill attended the 
annual convention of the Department 
of Superintendence at Cincinnati, going 
from there to Miami University, where 
she gave a lecture on “Art Structure 
in Lettering.” More recently she ad- 
dressed a group of occupational therap- 
ists at Philadelphia upon the subject of 
“Block-Printing.” 

Mrs, Ruth R. Treganza’s recent pub- 
lication, The Decoration and Furnish- 
ing of Homes, designed for the needs 
of students of interior decoration, is 
receiving encouraging notice in current 
magazines devoted to art. In the March 
issue of The House Beautiful are very 
interesting comments, stressing the value 
of these plates to teachers interested in 
the art of beautifying the home. The 
publishers are the Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College. 


FOODS AND COOKERY 


Miss Bertha E. Shapleigh gave a de- 
monstration at Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn, on February 28. 

On March 12 Professor May B. Van 
Arsdale presided at the meeting of the 
Council of Farms and Markets in 
Albany, in the absence of the president 
of the Council. 

Miss Gudrun Carlson of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers Association, 
recently spoke to the classes in Food 
Marketing and Purchasing and Food 
Marketing Problems. 

On March 19 a supper was served by 
the department to about a hundred 
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members of the Home Economics As- 
sociation of Greater New York. 

Miss Elsie Frame, a former instruc- 
tor in foods and cookery, visited the 
College the week of March 23. Miss 
Frame is now connected with Miss 
Smith’s cafeteria in Toledo, Ohio. 

On March 26 the Domestic Circle, 
founded by Miss Grace Dodge, made 
its annual visit to this department. 
Professor M. A. Bigelow addressed the 
members of the Circle, after which tea 
was served. The members of the Do- 
mestic Circle were guests of the depart- 
ment before Miss Dodge’s death and it 
is a pleasure to keep in touch with them 
every year. 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


Professor Willystine Goodsell, who 
is on leave of absence this semester, is 
planning to sail for Europe in May. 
Professor Goodsell visited Hampton In- 
stitute on April 4 and 5 where she was 
invited to lecture on the topics: “Ad- 
justment Problems of the Twentieth 
Century Home” and “The Responsi- 
bility of Citizens to Be Politically In- 
telligent.” 

Professor Edward H. Reisner will 
give a course of lectures on the history 
of American education at the Teachers 
College of Kansas City, Missouri, dur- 
ing the week of June 8. The week 
following he will give the same work 
at the Northern Arizona Normal School, 
Flagstaff, Arizona. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS EDUCATION 


Professor Anna M. Cooley has been 
visiting schools in Philadelphia and in 
Boston. While in Philadelphia she 
spoke before the students of House- 
hold Arts in Temple University. 

Professor Cora M. Winchell will speak 
before the student body of Rhode 
Island College on May 1, and before 
the Rhode Island Home Economics 
Association on May 2. 

During the week of May 13 Professor 
Winchell will attend a conference on 
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the education of women to be held at 
Michigan Agricultural College. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, lecturer in 
social science, will attend the Interna- 
tional Education Conference in Edin- 
burgh in July as the representative of 
the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion and other American organizations. 
She will later attend the Congress on 
the Christian Life to be held at Stock- 
holm and then go as American delegate 
to the Memorial Meeting at Geneva in 
honor of Josephine Butler. 

Professor Benjamin R. Andrews is a 
member of the Committee of the Inter- 
national Association of Agricultural 
Missions, which is holding a series of 
conferences this year to study the posi- 
tion of rural women in foreign lands. 
Recent meetings have been held on the 
position of women in India and in 
China, and on the position of negro ru- 
ral women in America and in Africa. 

Professor Andrews spoke before the 
New England Home Economics Associ- 
ation at Boston, April 18, on “The 
Housing Problem and Home Econom- 
ics,” and at the recent organization 
meeting of the new Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation at Palisades, New Jersey. 

Dr. Emma A. Winslow, formerly lec- 
turer in household economics, has pre- 
pared a set of “Money Plans” for the 
Woman’s Home Companion which has 
been reprinted since and is attracting 
very favorable comment as a device for 
facilitating family budgeting and in- 
come management. The series includes 
titles as follows: “Money Plan for 
Purchasing of House”; “Plan for Pur- 
chasing an Automobile”; “Plan for Pur- 
chasing Furnishings and Equipment”; 
“Plan for Financing a Holiday Trip”; 
“Money Plan for Marrying”; “Money 
Plan for a New Baby”; “Money Plan 
for Financing the Son or Daughter 
Away at School”; and “Money Plan 
for a Small Family.” The plans are 
for sale by the service department of 
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the Woman’s Home Companion at ten 
cents each with special rates on quan- 
tities. Dr. Winslow is at present sta- 
tistical expert for the health demonstra- 
tions organized in connection with the 
American Child Health Association. 
The New York State Legislature 
adopted the State Census law carrying 
the provision for a statewi le census of 
rooms occupied as dwellings, as pro- 
posed by Dr. Edith Elmer Wood, lec- 
turer in housing and town planning in 
the 1925 Summer Session. Dr. Wood’s 
study of European housing conditions 
revealed the fact that in several coun- 
tries there are census data as to the 
number of persons in the family unit 
and the number of rooms occupied by 
the family, so that overcrowding and 
congestion can be located and measured 
quantitatively. Dr. Wood suggested in- 
cluding a room enumeration in the New 
York State census schedule and the state 
law now provides for this so that for 
the first time statewide facts will be 
available in America as to the house 
overcrowding. A proposal for a similar 
item in the United States Census has 
been put before the Federal authorities. 


MATHEMATICS 


Professor David Eugene Smith ad- 
dressed the Teachers of Mathematics of 
the Middle States and Maryland at 
Hunter College, New York City, on 
March 20. 

Professor C. B. Upton presented a 
paper on February 21 at Cincinnati be- 
fore the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics on “The Influence of 
Standardized Tests on the Curriculum 
in Arithmetic.” He also spoke on March 
21 before the Philadelphia Section of 
the Association of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics of the Middle States and Mary- 
land on “How High School Mathe- 
matics Enables Us to Appreciate Life 
About Us.” 

Professor W. D. Reeve attended the 
meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics and the Na- 
tional Education Association meeting 
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in February. He addressed a meeting 
of the teachers of mathematics at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, on February 26. 


MUSIC 


The complete Announcement for the 
Summer Session, which may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary of Columbia 
University, indicates the large program 
in music which will be offered in the 
ensuing Summer Session. A special six- 
page folder gives a brief resumé of the 
forty-six music courses offered, and 
shows that one is offered in kindergar- 
ten education, ten in the department of 
music at Columbia University, and 
thirty-five in music education at Teach- 
ers College. 

On Monday, March 16, Mr. Thad- 
deus P. Giddings, supervisor of music 
in Minneapolis, was a guest of the 
music department at Teachers College. 
Mr. Giddings spoke to one of the 
classes in Supervision, and afterwards 
was given a reception in the Students’ 
Social Rooms. He later addressed a 
group of about one hundred and twenty- 
five students and spoke at a supper 
given him by the music group. The 
important place which Mr. Giddings 
holds in school music in the country, 
his pronounced views, and his vigorous 
and witty statements of opinions com- 
bined made his day’s visit very sugges- 
tive and helpful. It is planned to have 
similar days for other leading figures in 
school music from various parts of the 
country. 

On March 19 Professor Peter W. 
Dykema delivered an address on “Tests 
and Measurements in Music Educa- 
tion” before the Eastern Music Super- 
visors’ Conference at New Haven. This 
paper, considerably amplified, was also 
given at the Music Supervisors’ Na- 
tional Conference at Kansas City on 
April 2. Large use was made of ma- 
terial which had been discussed in the 
Problems Course in Music Education, 
in which fourteen graduate students 
have been registered throughout the 
year. Most helpful graphs have been 
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prepared by Miss Margaret Schlipf and 
Mr. John Neff. 

At the Kansas City meeting Mr. 
Louis Mohler served as chairman of the 
round-table discussion on material and 
attitude in teaching appreciation. 

On account of the absence of Pro- 
fessor Dykema on March 26, Professor 
Walter Henry Hall conducted the in- 
formal sing. His genial presence and 
evident sympathy with this movement 
for more music in Teachers College 
made the occasion a most happy one. 
Violoncello solos were supplied by Mr. 
Effin Rosanoff of the Institute of Musi- 
cal Art, accompanied by Mr. Charles 
W. Hughes, who is studying for his 
doctorate in Music Education at Teach- 
ers College. Both Mr. Rosanoff and 
Mr. Hughes will teach in the 1925 Sum- 
mer Session. 

The Teachers College song contest was 
continued from its original date, March 
ro, until April 6. In the Teachers Col- 
lege Weekly Bulletin of March 16, four 
of the better texts were presented to 
indicate the type of material that had 
been submitted. By the time this is- 
sue of THe Recorp is printed, the final 
selection of texts will probably have 
been made, and the competition for the 
setting will be well under way. 

Complete copies of the Christmas 
program presented by Teachers College 
students are now available in mimeo- 
graphed form and may be obtained free 
of charge by any former student in 
music education. 

A luncheon for former students in 
music education was held at the Eastern 
Music Supervisors’ Conference in New 
Haven, and another at the Music Su- 
pervisors’ National Conference at Kan- 
sas City. It is planned to have 
luncheons of this nature at all important 
musical gatherings. 

Protessor and Mrs. Charles H. Farns- 
worth have returned from their trip to 
South America and are enthusiastic in 
their praise of this trip. They report 
that it has been a real vacation. Their re- 
newed ardor and strengthened physique 
bear out the good reports of the high- 
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spirited communications which filtered 
in while they were away. 


NORMAL SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Professor Thomas Alexander recently 
returned from a visit to a number of 
normal schools and teachers colleges, 
including the ones at Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Kalamazoo, Richmond and Mur- 
ray (Kentucky). 

At their meeting held in March the 
men of the Teacher Training League 
staged an interesting and uaique enter- 
tainment under the direction of Mr. L. 
B. McMullen, associate in normal school 
education at Teachers College. A play 
entitled “How to Spend a Million 
Dollars,” in which all parts were played 
by the men of the League, was effec- 
tively presented. 

On April 6 the women of the Teacher 
Training League arranged a dinner at 
the Faculty Club. All of the women 
of the League participated in the prepa- 
ration and presentation of an interesting 
and entertaining program of toasts, 
songs, and stunts. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Professor Thomas D. Wood acted as 
chairman of a special conference upon 
the work of Teacher Training Institu- 
tions in preparing teachers for health 
service, health education, and physical 
education in the schools, held in con- 
nection with the annual meeting of the 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges, February 109-21, in Cincinnati. 
Related to the work of this conference 
was the acceptance by the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges of a 
Thousand Dollar Travelling Fellowship, 
presented through the Health Education 
Division of the American Child Health 
Association by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. 

Professor Wood also acted as chair- 
man of the joint committee on Health 
Problems in Education of the National 
Education Association and the American 
Medical Association, which held meet- 


ings on February 24, in Cincinnati. The 
first hour of the general meeting of 
the National Council of Education was 
given up to a special program of the 
joint health committee. 

On February 27 Professor Wood ad- 
dressed the students of Battle Creek 
College, and on February 28 he spoke 
before a meeting of graduates and 
former students of Teachers College at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. He reports in- 
teresting visits to the State Teachers 
Colleges at Kalamazoo and Ypsilanti. 

Word reaches us from Dr. Jesse D. 
Williams, in the Philippines, that the 
idea of physical education is well im- 
planted there. 

The Student Alumni Physical Edu- 
cation Association has had two interest- 
ing meetings recently. The last meet- 
ing was held on March 20, at which the 
New York Society of Irish Dancers 
participated. This program demon- 
strated the best of this type of Irish 
dancing, by children of various ages 
and by several adults. The dancers were 
trained under the able leadership of Mr. 
Hill, who for seven years has been the 
champion dancer of Ireland. Following 
the program of Irish dancers a large 
part of the audience was called out on 
the floor and taught one of the interest- 
ing dances. Refreshments were served, 
and social dancing was enjoyed. There 
were approximately two hundred and 
fifty in the audience. 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


On February 10 Professor William 
H. Kilpatrick spoke in Philadelphia 
on the occasion of the 125th Anniver- 
sary of the White-Williams Foundation. 
Professor Kilpatrick also spoke in 
February at the Department of Su- 
perintendence meeting in Cincinnati be- 
fore the National Society for the Study 
of Education, making an appraisal of 
the various plans for individualizing in- 
struction. While in Cincinnati he spoke 
also before the Cincinnati Teachers 
Association. 

On March 9 Professor Kilpatrick pre- 
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sided at the dinner of the Public Edu- 
cation Association. The topic under 
discussion was “Education Yesterday 
and To-morrow” and the speakers were 
Dr. Ira Wile and Mr. Eugene Randolph 
Smith. On March 12 Professor Kil- 
patrick spoke to the teachers of Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, on the matter of 
individualized instruction. 

Professor Kilpatrick spent March 19 
at Pennsylvania State College discuss- 
ing with the faculty the matter of im- 
provement of instruction. 


NURSING EDUCATION 


Professor Isabel M. Stewart spoke 
at the Teaching Institute held at Albany 
on April 20. 

Professor Elizabeth C. Burgess has 
been elected president of the New York 
Counties Registered Nurses’ Association. 
This is District 13 of the State As- 
sociation and is composed of forty-two 
alumnae associations. 

An important conference was held 
March 4 in New York City on the 
Grading of Nursing Schools. Professors 
Stewart and Burgess, as representatives 
of the National League of Nursing 
Education, have taken an active part 
in organizing this movement. It was 
decided that a joint committee should 
be formed, representing the foremost 
nursing, medical and hospital organiza- 
tions in the country, and that the 
project for classifying nursing schools 
on a national basis should be begun 
this year. This movement promises to 
be of great value not only to nursing 
schools but to teachers colleges, where 
many nursing students are registered 
every year. 

In response to a request from several 
groups of nurses occupied in public 
health work, two evening courses are 
being given in the very conveniently 
placed assembly room of the Henry 
Street Visiting Nurse Association at 99 
Park Avenue. Seventy-two students 
have registered for these special sec- 
tions of Teachers College regular 
courses. The course on Preventable 
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Diseases is given by Dr. Bristol of the 
Milbank Health Demonstration, and 
the one on Family Social Work by 
Miss Kathryn Farra, recently the as- 
sistant secretary of the American As- 
sociation of Social Workers. 

Miss Maude Muse expects to com- 
plete her textbook on Psychology for 
Nurses shortly, and it is hoped that it 
will be ready by September. Such a 
text is greatly needed in schools of 
nursing. The publishers are W. B. 
Saunders and Co. 

Edith M. Hurley, a former student 
here for a short period, and a graduate 
of the University of Michigan and of 
the Army School of Nursing, has been 
appointed professor of public health 
nursing at the University of Montreal, 
formerly Laval University. 

Aimee Kajima, of the University of 
Tokio, has completed her public health 
training in this department and returns 
to Tokio to develop public health nurs- 
ing work as a member of staff of St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Tokio. 

Ethel J. Pollard, a student during the 
current year, has returned to continue 
her work as a teacher of nursing at 
Tsinan, Shantung, China. 

Isabel Glover, class of.1920, has been 
appointed director of public health nurs- 
ing, State Department of Health, 
Indiana. 

Matilda Harris, a student here in 
1920, has recently been appointed nurs- 
ing representative of the American Red 
Cross in New York State. 

Marion Rottman, class of 1922, re- 
cently superintendent of nurses of the 
Mt. Sinai Hospital Nursing School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, has been appointed 
General Director of Schools of Nursing 
of Bellevue and allied hospitals in New 
York City. 

Dr. S. Josephine Baker, lecturer in 
nursing education, has just had her 
book on Child Hygiene published by 
the Macmillan Co. The book comes 
out in a most substantial and attractive 
form, and embodies the subject matter 
of the course which Dr. Baker has given 
in her nursing education courses at 
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Teachers College for the past fifteen 
years. 

Honorable mention was given to Miss 
Zella Nicholas, a student completing 
her work in nursing education this year, 
for the excellent paper on “The Inter- 
relationships of Hospital and Com- 
munity” which she submitted in the 
recent prize essay contest of the Modern 
Hospital Publishing Company. 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


The textiles and clothing department 
placed on exhibition during April some 
of the best pieces of student work, rep- 
resenting all phases of instruction offered 
by the department. 

Mrs. Evelyn S. Tobey spoke on 
March 21 at the Albany State Teachers 
College on “Clothes: What Every 
Woman Should Know About Them,” 
and on April 23 at the Home Informa- 
tion Center at Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
on “What the Center May Mean To 
Women in the Community.” 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


Horace Manuscript Wins Prize 


At the first meeting of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association held April 
13 and 14, Horace Manuscript, the 
literary magazine of the Horace Mann 
High School for Girls, took second 
place in the magazine contest for schools 
of less than five hundred enrollment. 

The Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation (this year) invited the schools 
east of the Mississippi to attend the 
convention and to submit publications 
in the contest. About seventy-five 
newspapers and one hundred and fifty 
magazines were entered. For both 
magazines and newspapers there were 
classes A, B, and C; Class A was for 
schools of 1ooo enrollment or over; 
Class B for schools from 500 to 1000; 
and Class C for schools under 500. 
Places were awarded to the magazines 
on the basis of the quality of the liter- 
ary material, the general tone of the 
magazine, and the range of contributors. 
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The award for second place was a 
bronze shield bearing the name of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
and inscribed with the name of the 
winning school. All of the prizes were 
the gift of the Van Am Club of Colum- 
bia University. 

Horace Mann delegates to the con- 
vention were three junior members of 
the Record-Manuscript board. The 
Horace Mann delegates together with 
the representatives of the other winning 
publications edited the Saturday edition 
of the Columbia Spectator. 

Miss Edith M. Penney, of the Horace 
Mann faculty, is one of the directors of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 


The parents of the Lincoln School 
pupils maintain a close relation with 
the activities of the school for the pur- 
pose of understanding the nature of 
the type of education that is being de- 
veloped in the school. A Mother’s 
Study Club has been meeting regularly 
in the school for more than two years; 
and associations of parents of single 
grades and of groups, like the elemen- 
tary school and junior high school, 
have been functioning in intimate con- 
tact with the teachers since the school 
was organized. The Parents-Teachers 
Association, of course, has been the in- 
clusive body wherein teacher and parent 
have come together for mutual help, 
guidance and instruction. 

The March meeting of the Parents- 
Teachers Association presented two 
programs for Lincoln School parents 
by Lincoln School parents under the 
specific title of “Some Ways in Which 
the Lincoln School Contributes to the 
Welfare of Our Children.” Mrs. Henry 
B. Barnes spoke for the primary grades; 
Mrs. Peter Irving, for the upper ele- 
mentary grades; Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, 
for the junior high school; Mr. Arthur 
D. Whitman, for the senior high school. 
In April the topic was “The Family 
and Its Members,” with Dr. David 
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Snedden and Dr. Anna Garlin as speak- 
ers. The last meeting of the year will 
be held in May, when Dr. Caldwell 
will tell about some of the newer plans 
of the school, and will review the pur- 
pose of the school in the light of 
the things achieved and things hoped 
for. 

As a means of maintaining an even 
more intimate relationship between the 
school and the home, two new groups 
have sprung up within the year, the 
Fathers and Sons Association and the 
Mothers and Daughters Association. In 
the fall the fathers and sons, with the 
men members of the staff, had dinner 
in the school building, an informal 
banquet with after-dinner speakers and 
all the jollity and seriousness of a real 
man’s dining club. In March, the 
mothers and daughters, and the women 
members of the staff, held a meeting 
of equal importance to the esprit de 
corps of Lincoln School and Lincoln 
home. Dr. Ada L. Comstock, president 
of Radcliffe College, was the guest of 
honor. 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


This year the financial campaign con- 
ducted by Teachers College students 
was in the form of a Community Chest, 
the funds of which were to be distrib- 
uted among the Student Friendship 
Fund, Canton Christian College and the 
Near East Relief. The motto for the 
campaign was “From Student to Stu- 
dent.” 

The keen interest in the Canton 
Christian College dates back to the 
establishment by the students and 
alumni of Teachers College of a pro- 
fessorship in education in this College in 
1915. That the alumni and friends of 
Teachers College who have continued 
their interest in what was considered at 
that time “the greatest social movement 
ever inaugurated by the student body” 
may keep informed of its growth and 
the interest of the present student body 
in the enterprise, the following self- 
explanatory letters are published. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE 
Cottece CuristMAS CHEST, 1924 


To tHE CounctL: 

Figures on file in the Student Or- 
ganizations’ Office give the details of 
the financial work. They show that 
$2418.05 was raised. Deducting the ex- 
penses of $118.79, the net achievement 
of the campaign is $2299.26. The 
largest item of expense was for publicity 
in the Weekly Bulletin. 

In general the plan of organization 
followed this year is outlined in the 
excellent handbook for College Charity 
Drives, by Mr. Paul Hanna, our pub- 
licity director this year. His handbook 
makes unnecessary an elaborate report 
on my part. There are certain recom- 
mendations, however, which are due 
from me. 


In view of the fact that the con- 
stitution provides for a single financial 
campaign for all purposes, it would 
seem wise in the future to give to that 
campaign the right of way over all 
other activities, including even the Red 
Cross. It would even be advisable 
for the Council of this year to recom- 
mend a date to the Council of next 
year, and to take steps to have that 
date placed upon the calendar immedi- 
ately, so that the week may be kept 
free from all activities which might 
interfere. 

It is my own judgment that the 
Council next year should consider very 
carefully whether it shall include the 
Student Friendship Fund and the Near 
East Relief in its program, and whether, 
if included, the contribution should be 
as large as this year’s. Much of the 
work of the former cause is being drawn 
to a close, through wise administration 
and effective encouragement of self-help 
among students abroad. The work of 
the latter is of such a nature that it 
appeals to the public at large to such 
an extent that even the thought con- 
tained in the slogan “student to student” 
may possibly be ignored in its specific 
application to the work of the Near East. 
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Because of my connection with the 
financial campaigns of the past two 
years, I have recommended that Student 
Council take definite steps to put into 
operation a program with reference 
to Ling Naam, Canton Christian Col- 
lege, which shall end the present hand- 
to-mouth giving. Students of Teachers 
College have been contributing to the 
support of a professorship of education 
in Ling Naam for eleven years. It is 
time that the plan of setting aside a 
sum each year to create an endowment 
for this professorship be put into ac- 
tion, and in such a form that the 
money so raised may not be diverted 
to temporary uses. For this reason I 
recommend that the Student Council 
take early action upon the recommen- 
dation submitted in November.* 





* The following program is proposed for 
consideration: 

1. The continuation, temporarily, of our an- 
nual contribution of $800 toward Pro- 
fessor Graybill’s salary. 

2. Active steps toward a permanent endow- 
ment fund looking toward the permanent 
establishment of a Teachers College pro- 
fessorship of education at Ling Naam: 
a. Means of raising the endowment: 

(1) The creation of a separate en- 
dowment fund. 

(2) The surplus raised each year 
over and above the budgeted program 
to go into the endowment fund. 

(3) Special contributions to the en- 
dowment fund to be sought at each 
annual campaign. 

(a) A committee of faculty mem- 
bers to secure continued interest 
and support by the faculty and to 
handle any special solicitation of 
faculty members. 

(b) Any plan of action which 
would tend to divorce the faculty 
from participation in this movement 
started by it years ago would tend 
to defeat the very cosmopolitan in- 
terest which is its strongest argu- 
ment. 

3. A special Canton Christian College En- 
dowment Board consisting of the presi- 
dent of Student Council (chairman), 
the director of the annual financial cam- 
paign, the chairman of the faculty com- 
mittee, and two members at large, from 
the student body to have charge of the 
administration of the fund. The executive 
secretary of Student Organizations would 
be the permanent secretary of the board. 
a. This Board, by and with the approval 

of the Student Council, would formu- 
late policies, direct or a mere the in- 
vestment of funds, establish appropri- 
ate limits for the endowment fund: 

and codperate with the trustees o 
Canton Christian College in carrying 
out the purposes established above. 
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In an effort to save the time of the 
members of the Council so much has 
been planned for each meeting that 
final action with reference to the dis- 
tribution of the funds raised by the 
campaign has not been taken. This 
should be done at once and the money 
turned over to the different causes. As 
a basis for action I recommend that 
the funds raised be apportioned as 
follows: Student Friendship Fund, 
$500.00; Near East, $500.00; Ling 
Naam, for the salary of the professor 
of education, $800.00, and for extend- 
ing the work which he is doing, $100.00. 
The remainder of the fund, together 
with the balance in the bank from 
former years I recommend be placed in 
a permanent endowment fund, the de- 
tails to be arranged satisfactorily to the 
Council and the Trustees of Ling Naam. 

In concluding this report I wish to 
take advantage of the opportunity to 
express appreciation of the splendid 
spirit of coéperation which was ours 
throughout the campaign. It is not 
possible to name all who helped. The 
work of Mr. Paul Hanna was the finest 
I have ever seen in such a campaign. 
To him, more than any other person, 
was due the success we achieved. His 
planning of the publicity was masterly, 
his execution thorough, and his zeal 
and interest at all times unbounded. 
Yet our combined efforts would prob- 
ably have fallen far short of the mark 
had it not been for the constant, will- 
ing, enthusiastic coéperation of the 
executive secretary and the personnel 
of the Student Organization’s office. It 
went far beyond anything we had a 
right to expect as a matter of routine. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) B. R. SHOWALTER 
Director. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


Stupents Executive CounciL: 
Thank you ever so much for your 
letter of February 18 and for the 
check for $500, which is the contribu- 
tion from the students of Teachers Col- 
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lege to the work of the Student Friend- 
ship Fund this year. 

Our treasurer’s receipt will be sent 
you in a few days, but we want to take 
this opportunity to extend to you and 
to all who have made this gift possible, 
our sincere thanks and deep apprecia- 
tion, not only for this material sup- 
port, but for the fine interest in our 
work that it expresses. It is good to 
know that we can count on the co- 
operation of Teachers College each 
year and we are very grateful. 

With all good wishes, 

Very sincerely yours, 
STUDENT FrreNpsHIP FuND 
(Signed) Madeleine McCoy, 
Office Secretary. 


Stupents Executive CounNcIL: 

I was delighted to receive your cordial 
letter enclosing check for $900 from the 
Teachers College Students for Pro- 
fessor Graybill at Canton. I am turn- 
ing it over to the treasurer, together 
with your letter, instructing him to 
apply $800 toward Professor Graybill’s 
salary and $100 for his special office 
expenses. You will no doubt receive a 
receipt from the treasurer in a few 
days and also a personal letter from 
Professor Graybill, although this letter 
will probably not arrive for a couple of 
months. 

May I take this opportunity to tell 
you, on behalf of the Trustees of Can- 
ton Christian College, how deeply they 
appreciate the codperation of the stu- 
dents at Teachers College, for their 
substantial help comes at a time of 
peculiar financial needs and the back- 
ings of a group of teachers, such as 
you represent, is the kind of endorse- 
ment that is most appreciated. 

Personally, I am especially delighted 
that you have made a start towards an 
endowment fund for a permanent Chair 
of Education at Canton. I feel that 
your organization has started something 
that will become a permanent bond be- 
tween the students of Teachers College 
and the students in Canton. 

It must be a great satisfaction to the 
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student body to have so successfully 
concluded their Christmas Chest Cam- 
paign. Personally, I have not only ap- 
preciated the help given to the College, 
but also the contact with the leaders of 
your organization. In extending the 
thanks of the College trustees to the 
student body I hope you will also in- 

clude my own warmest appreciations. 

Sincerely yours, 
Canton CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
(Signed) Philip N. Youtz, 
Home Secretary. 


Stupents Executive Counci: 

It is with genuine pleasure that I 
hereby acknowledge receipt of your 
check for $500, official receipt for 
which you will find enclosed. 

This is a splendid gift and I am sure . 
it will be the means of actually saving 
lives in the Near East this winter. May 
I thank you not only in behalf of our 
Committee and the children overseas 
but personally, for this splendid gift. 

Sincerely yours, 
Near East RELIEF, 
(Signed) John R. Voris, 
Associate General Secretary. 


APPRECIATION 
The Students Executive Council 


wishes to express its appreciation to Mr. 
B. R. Showalter for the efficient way 
in which he organized and carried to a 
successful conclusion the Christmas 
Chest Campaign for Teachers College. 
This drive was a most unusual one. It 
was largely through Mr. Showalter’s 
foresight and earnest efforts that a per- 
manent endowment fund for a Teachers 
College Chair of Education at Canton 
Christian College was inaugurated as a 
part of the campaign. 

We also wish to extend our appreci- 
ation to Mr. Paul Hanna who directed 
the publicity for the campaign. His 
work was educative and effective. 

To the student body in general and 
to the faculty, we wish to extend our 
appreciation for the splendid way in 
which they responded to the financial 
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The results are most gratify- 


appeal. 
ing. 


(Signed) L. B. Suarp, 
President of Students 
Executive Council. 
(Signed) Epirn E. Swan, 
Executive Secretary of 
Student Organizations, 


LETTER FROM ProFessorR GRAYBILL IN 
Canton, CHINA 


January 12, 1925 
L. B. Smarp, President, 
Students’ Executive Council 
Teachers College, New York City 
Dear Mr. Sharp: 

From the Weekly Bulletin I see that 
I am on the Christmas Chest, and from 
the Teacuers CoLiece Recorp’s list of 
. officers I suppose that you are under it. 
It may be that the load falls upon some 
committee that is too modest to make 
itself known as far away as this. It is 
delightful to feel that you have a whole 
body of people pushing up on you like 
this. I wish I knew more of you indi- 
vidually, and yet the very imperson- 
ality of the thing gives me the feeling 
that it is not just this one or that one 
but a mass of support that keeps the 
Teachers College job here going. I 
think it is good likewise for you to feel 
that it is not just myself or any par- 
ticular person that you are supporting, 
but it is an idea and an ideal and a 
spirit that is projected away out here 
and received by a large number that 
“tune in” regardless of the person that 
happens to be making current at this 
center. That idea, however, does not 
prevent me from enjoying the feeling of 
“boost” that comes to me from the 
Christmas Chest and the personal effort 
that went into the campaign and the 
sacrifices that are represented in the 
many gifts to it from students and 
staff at Teachers College. 

I wish eacb one of you could just 
for a moment come to my window and 
look out at that body of fine young 
men and women going across the cam- 
pus. You would need your overcoats, 
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for this is a cold corner of the tropics 
this time of the year, and we do not 
have houses built and equipped for win- 
ter. I am typing this on the machine 
your money bought—clad in my heav- 
iest overcoat and wearing gloves. 

You would greatly enjoy knowing 
these students here on home soil. They 
are in the thick of things. Their fathers 
are in political cataclysms, in financial 
ventures of exciting nature, also in oc- 
casional terrific financial smash-ups, in 
the grip of social problems that are tre- 
mendous—due to the radical changes 
coming in an age-old social system that 
grinds to powder either the one that 
changes or the one that doesn’t in all 
sorts of difficulties, such as kidnappings. 
You probably heard from Refo, or Dr. 
Russell (W.F.) to whom I wrote, or 
from the Trustees of Canton Christian 
College about our kidnapping case. It 
is simply the time of change and there- 
fore of confusion. What will come out 
of it all we cannot foretell. My thought 
here is that you people would find it all 
most interesting if you could sit in the 
Teachers College chair with me for a 
bit, though I find it difficult to make 
you see it at this distance. 

I should like you to know my col- 
leagues too, J. N. Keys and Chue Yau 
Kwong. Keys has just been to Hong- 
kong to meet Professor Bonser who is 
on his way to the Philippine Islands. 
I hope Keys turns up at Teachers Col- 
lege next year, and Chue and I the year 
after perhaps. Keys and I are now 
working on Middle School standards for 
Christian schools of this province. The 
enclosed program will show you what 
Chue can do, and in English. He is a 
product of the Teachers College chair. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) H. B. Graysrti 


RECEPTION TO PROFESSOR 
MERAS AND HIS STUDENTS 


Upon the arrival at Le Havre, on 
February 1, of the second Columbia- 
University of Paris group from Teachers 
College, consisting of Professor Méras 
and about twenty-five students, a pleas- 
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ant surprise awaited them. Monsieur R. 
Blondel, a representative of the Minister 
of Public Instruction, came on board 
the SS. La Savoie and officially wel- 
comed them to the country and ex- 
pressed the pleasure of the Government 
in knowing that such a body of scholars 
were to pursue their studies in the Uni- 
versity of Paris. 

The official address was, in free trans- 
lation, substantially as follows: * 


LapIes AND GENTLEMEN: 

Some days ago the Minister of Public 
Instruction and Fine Arts advised the 
Director of the Lycée of Havre that a 
group of American students would arrive 
in this city on the SS. La Savoie 
February 1, intending to pursue their 
studies in the University of Paris. The 
Minister at the same time made known 
his decision to extend an official wel- 
come, through a representative of his 
department, to Professor Méras of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, and the students who ac- 
company him. In the absence of Mon- 
sieur C. Le Grand, Director of the 
Lycée, the honor has been awarded me 
of welcoming you in the name of 
Monsieur Francois Albert, Minister of 
Public Instruction. 

I am particularly happy to greet 
Professor Méras, whose efforts have been 
put forth so happily and effectively 
with a view to French influence in the 
United States, and to greet this body 
of students as well. At the same time 
I wish to assure you of the strong 
bond of sympathy which unites our 
two countries in so many respects. 

Yours is a land of hospitality; for 
more than three hundred thousand 
Frenchmen it is a second homeland, 
so cordial, so attractive that they re- 
turn no more to the land of their birth 
but live and die as true Americans. 
Yours is also a land of generous in- 
stincts, as has been proved to us again 
in recent years——a land like our own, 
with courage of heart, and with me- 
mories of the gratitude extended to us 
more than a century ago,—gratitude 


* Translated by Dr. Héléne Harvitt, of 
the department of French, Teachers College. 
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which has never been withdrawn. It 
was the inestimable assistance rendered 
by your army and your energy during 
the late war that 'ed to our common 
victory. Yours is a land of action, un- 
hampered by tradition in the education 
of the youth, but bent on giving to 
your children all those elements which 
make for good citizenship. 

You instruct them, in the sense that 
the Romans gave to that word, because 
you arm them solely for the defensive. 
You work for a preparation for life, 
beginning with the first days in school, 
and you consider as benefactors those 
who strive to make life lovable. But 
you do not stop with that. America 
is a “moral force,” for a nation must be 
called by that name which after having 
created, on rugged ground, in a hard 
climate, an industrial framework which, 
even before the war excelled that of 
other nations, seeks an ideal, pursues 
high aims and, as a source of inspira- 
tion, turns to us, turns to the bene- 
ficient dreams of our philosophers, to 
the genius of our artists, to Hellenism 
and Latinity, to all sources of civiliza- 
tion. It is this moral force which 
your presence brings us. Your coming 
among us is a new stage in this intel- 
lectual codperation, and in that cor- 
diality of such long standing and of 
such great fertility which unites these 
two nations. 

Let us together, then, march forward 
to a new ideal of society. We do not 
quite know what it will be, but in it 
your mentality of modern men and ours 
of ancient men will find their use. 

Welcome, then, to France. I hope 
that you will derive from your stay 
among us all the joy and all the ad- 
vantages that you expect from it. I 
also hope that you will carry away 
when you leave our soil, the memory 
of an unfortunate people, suffering from 
the misfortune of the time, a people 
which dreams of a better humanity 
where there will be more equality, fra- 
ternity, and liberty; where confidence 
will give place to hatred; where 
solidarity will replace the neglect of the 
weak and the victory of the powerful. 
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THE TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


OFFICERS 


President: Mr. ZeNos Scort, Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 

1st Vice-President: Dr. FANNteE W. Dunn, Assistant Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College. 

ond Vice-President: Dr. Besste Lee GAmpriLt, Professor of Education, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. 

Recording Secretary: Miss Acnes Burke, Instructor, Kindergarten Education, 
Teachers College. 

Corresponding Secretary: Miss Epitn E. Swan, Executive Secretary, Student Or- 
ganizations, Teachers College. 

Treasurer: Dr. R. G. Reynoxps, Director, Bureau of Educational Service, Teach- 
ers College. 

Members-at-Large: Mr. Frank PICKELL, Superintendent of Schools, Montclair, N.J. 
Miss M. Annie Grace, 300 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
Miss Marton SHERIDAN, 711 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Alumni Trustees: Dr. Epwiy C. Broome, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
Miss Mercy J. Hayes, 1063 Beaconfield, Grosse Pointe Park, Detroit, 
Mich. 
Alumni Office: Russell Hall, Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New York 
City. 


Address all communications to Rotto G. Reynotps, Field Secretary, 
Teachers College, New York City. 





Announcement of Alumni Election 
ALUMNI TRUSTEE 
Miss Mercy J. Haves, formerly Principal of the Hutchins Junior 
High School, Detroit, Michigan. 


On behalf of the Alumni of Teachers College the Executive Coun- 
cil wishes to extend a hearty welcome to Miss Hayes, who will be 
Trustee of Teachers College for 1925-1927. 
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LOCAL ALUMNI CLUBS 


Ann Arsor, Micuican, CLus 


On the evening of February 28, 
thirty-nine graduates and former stu- 
dents of Teachers College were enter- 
tained at the Green Tree Inn, Ann 
Arbor, by Miss Pearl MacDonald (B.S. 
1906) and Miss M. Jane Newcomb 
(B.S. 1915). Dr. Thomas D. Wood and 
Professor Benjamin R. Andrews, of 
Teachers College, were the guests of 
honor. Dr. Wood told of the expansion 
and growth of Teachers College, the 
Country Club, the new nutrition re- 
search laboratory and the work of Dr. 
Mary Swartz Rose, and other phases of 
the enlargement of Teachers College 
activities. Dr. Andrews continued the 
news about the College, telling in ad- 
dition of the history of its organization 
and of Dean Russell’s large contribution 
to education. In a humorous vein, Dr. 
Andrews portrayed the passing of the 
“sawdust man,” whose little house has 
finally been acquired by the College. 

It was a real pleasure to have Dr. 
Wood and Dr. Andrews at the meeting. 
After the dinner the guests tarried for a 
while to become better acquainted and 
to talk over old college days. All 
voted that the get-together was a very 
happy occasion and one long to be re- 
membered. 


NoRTHEASTERN Oxn10 CLUB 


The Teachers College Club of North- 
eastern Ohio celebrated its mid-year 
meeting with a luncheon, Saturday, 
February 28, at the Hotel Cleveland. 
Covers were laid for one hundred and 
seven. The singing of the Teachers 
College songs was led by Miss Catherine 
D. Ross. 

Dr. Charles W. Hunt, new president 
of the club, introduced Mr. R. G. Jones, 
superintendent of schools of Cleveland, 
who in turn introduced the speaker of 
the occasion, Professor David Snedden, 
of Teachers College. Professor Snedden 
told of the material changes that have 
taken place since some of the members 
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of the club had attended the College. 
He also spoke of the work being done 
on the needed revision of the curricu- 
lum and the need for support in bring- 
ing about desirable changes. After the 
address the guests renewed old friend- 
ships and voted the luncheon one of the 
best they had ever attended. 


Soutu Benn, Inprana, CLus 


Dr. Benjamin R. Andrews, of Teach- 
ers College, was honor guest at a dinner 
given by the Teachers College Club of 
South Bend, Friday evening, February 
28, at the John F. Nuner School. Dr. 
Andrews told of some of the new work 
of Teachers College, mentioning par- 
ticularly that of the Institute of Child 
Welfare Research. About thirty per- 
sons attended the dinner, which was 
served by the home economics depart- 
ment of the public schools. 

The Teachers College Club of South 
Bend, Indiana, is composed of members 
of the public school system who were at 
one time students at Teachers College. 


ALUMNI NEWS 


Alumni of Teachers College will be 
interested in the announcement of the 
engagement of Miss Edith E. Swan 
(B.S. 1920) to Mr. Frank R. Morey, 
who was a graduate student at Teachers 
College from 1922 to 1924 and received 
the degree of Master of Arts. Miss 
Swan will be remembered by many 
alumni as assistant to the director in 
the Bureau of Education Service in 
which capacity she served from 1920 to 
1923. She will be known to those who 
have attended Teachers College more 
recently as executive secretary of Stu- 
dent Organizations. This position she 
has held from 1923 to 1925. Mr. Morey 
is superintendent of schools at Camp 
Hill, Pennsylvania. 


Crass OF 1918 


Corresponding Secretary, Helen Mil- 
dred Owen, 514-516 Cutler Building, 
Rochester, New York. 
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Isobel M. Colwell was assistant to 
the sales-manager of Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute of New York City until 
her marriage to Theodore R. Schoon- 
maker in 1919. She has two children, 
Theodore, born February 22, 1920, and 
Anne, born December 4, 1924. Her 
home is in Morristown, N. J. 

Lucille G. French is instructor in the 
State Normal School, Framingham, 
Massachusetts. 

Edith G. Gilman was married June 5s, 
1918, to Carl N. Shuster. From 1918 
to 1919 she was assistant in corrective 
gymnastics at the New York Ortho- 
pedic Hospital. She has two sons, 
Carl N. Shuster, Jr., who is five years 
old, and John Gilman Shuster, age one 
and one-half years. Her home is in 
West Orange, New Jersey. 

Esther Alice Gilman is instructor in 
physical education at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. Her work is 
in corrective and individual gymnastics. 

Katharine B. Goodrich was married 
May 17, 1922, to John P. Remen- 
snyder and is now living at Metuchen, 
New Jersey. 

Marion J. Hagadorn was married to 
G. Franklin Ludington on September 
26, 1923. She is living in New York 
City. 

Katharine Rebecca Hirst is head of 
the department of biology, which she 
is organizing, at Cedar Crest College 
for Women, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 

Araminta Holman is professor of ap- 
plied art at Kansas State Agricultural 
College, Manhattan, Kansas. She writes 
that she has a leave of absence for the 
Spring Semester, when she will study in 
France. 

Amelia Brown McCallum was mar- 
tied June 9, 1921, to Charles Edward 
Hamilton. Her home is in Brooklyn, 
New York. She has one child, Jean 
Lee Hamilton, who is two years old. 

Mary Patricia O’Donnell, instructor 
in the health and physical education 
department at Skidmore College, Sara- 
toga Springs, New York, writes: “It 
is my particular job to teach all the 
folk and natural dancing, with methods 


of teaching just to hold me down to 
earth!” 

Frances H. Smith is teaching Euro- 
pean and United States history and 
civics at the Broadway High School, 
Seattle, Washington. 

Margery Stewart is teaching chemis- 
try at New Trier Township High 
School, Kenilworth, Illinois, where she 
has been for the past seven years. She 
is chairman of the chemistry section of 
the Central Association of Science and 
Mathematics Teachers for 1925. 

Mary Brookings Tuttle, after gradua- 
tion from Teachers College, took the 
course at Vassar Training Camp for 
Nurses and from there was sent to 
Blackwell’s Island to nurse during the 
influenza epidemic. She was married 
March 22, 1919, to Thomas Harvey 
Skinner Andrews and has one son, 
William, born September 10, 1920, Her 
home is in New York City. 

Cora Lorraine Ueland is supervisor 
of the School for Dental Hygienists, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


CLASS OF 1920 


President: Ruth C. Taft, 294 Macon 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The fifth reunion of the class will be 
held on Saturday, May 2, at 1:00 Pm. 
in the Teachers College service dining- 
room. Return post cards have been 
sent to all members of the class whose 
addresses are known asking them to 
send snapshots of themselves and to 
tell briefly of their activities. This 
information will be compiled and shown 
at the luncheon. 

Marion Berges (Mrs. Earl Pierce), 
173 Fisher Avenue, White Plains, New 
York, has announced the arrival of 
Earl Pierce, Jr. and writes that his 
sister, Alma Marion, is quite pleased 
with him. 

Gertrude Bilhuber expects to com- 
plete her work for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy at the University of 
Michigan in June. 

Miriam Abrams (Mrs. Ralph Epstein) 
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is teaching physical education at Rad- 
cliffe College. Her husband is on the 
faculty of Harvard University. 

Edith E. Swan has announced her 
engagement to Mr. Frank R. Morey, 
supervising principal of schools at Camp 
Hill, Pennsylvania. Last year Mr. 
Morey was president of the Graduate 
Club of Teachers College. Miss Swan 
has been executive secretary of Students 
Organizations at the College since 1923. 

Winifred Clark is married to Na- 
thaniel Smith and lives at 1123 Boyd 
Street, Watertown, New York. 

Dorothy Quintard (Mrs. Clarence 
Mix) announces the arrival of Averill 
Quintard Mix, born March 12, 1925. 
Their home is in Stamford, Connecticut. 

Alice Frymir is an instructor in the 
physical education department at the 
Normal School, Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Margaret Ewart is a member of the 
physical education staff of the Y.W.C.A. 
at Wilmington, Delaware. 

Leata Jones is spending this year in 
Europe. 

Amalia Lautz, one of 1920’s most 
eminent graduates, is head dietitian at 
the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Mary Noble (Mrs. Milton Smith) is 
teaching one class per week in physical 
education besides bringing up her young 
son. 

Helen Robertson is Mrs. Herman 
Schulting and lives at Passaic, New 
Jersey. She has a young son, now 
two months old. 

Elsa Schoening is pursuing work for 
the Master’s degree at Teachers College 
afd is assisting Professor Jean Broad- 
hurst in the bacteriology laboratory. 

Ruth Taft is at Teachers College 
this year taking advanced work for the 
Master’s degree. 

Charlotte Crowell is teaching house- 
hold arts in the public schools of Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 

Roswell C. Puckett (M.A. 1923) is 
principal of the new Bosse High School, 
Evansville, Indiana. He will give 
courses in High School Administration 
and Extra-Curricular Activities in High 
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Schools at the State University of Iowa 
this coming summer session. 

John Guy Fowlkes (Ph.D. 1922), as- 
sociate professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, spoke at 
the state teachers meeting at Oklahoma 
City on February 13. 

A. A. Thompson (M.A. 1914) has 
been working in connection with the 
Evangelical schools of Egypt, of which 
there are about two hundred with an 
average enrollment of approximately 
16,000 pupils. Since last summer most 
of his time has been spent at the schools 
south of Cairo. The chief task is to 
get some teacher-training work estab- 
lished, and it is hoped that a beginning 
may be made by next August. 

Theron L. McKnight (BS. 1015) is 
district superintendent of schools of the 
first supervisory district of Orange 
County, N.Y., and has charge of seven 
high schools and forty-four rural 
schools, comprising one hundred and 
sixty-four teachers and four thousand 
five hundred pupils. 

Hilda E. Streeter (M.A. 1925) is 
teaching English in the junior high 
school at Nutley, New Jersey. 

Helen Lee Davis (BS. 1910) has been 
head of the household arts department 
at Oregon Agricultural College, Corval- 
lis, Oregon, for six years. Last year 
she was made vice-dean of the School 
of Home Economics, still retaining her 
position as head of the household arts 
department. 

Ira W. Bright (M.A. 1918), superin- 
tendent of schools at Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas, reports that he has just let a con- 
tract for the fifth of a series of modern 
school buildings, four of which have 
already been completed. 

Mrs. Margaret Lasker (M.A. 1922) 
is assistant chemist at Montpelier 
Heights, Yonkers, New York, and is do- 
ing special work on diabetes. 

Grace Elizabeth Squires (M.A. 1923) 
is head of the department of English 
in the high school at Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Adelaide M. Ayer (M.A. 1924) re- 
ports that Miss May Trumper (B.S. 
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1917) is holding office as State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Mon- 
tana for the third four-year term. Miss 
Trumper is continuing her vigorous 
campaign for equalization of educational 
opportunities. 

Otto W. Haisley (M.A. 1917), who 
was superintendent of public schools at 
Niles, Michigan, for the past seven 
years, became superintendent of public 
schools at Ann Arbor, Michigan, in 
September, 1924. 

Clara M. Brown (M.A. 10922) is 
serving this year as chairman of the 
Education Essentials Committee of the 
Textiles Section of the American Home 
Economics Association. During the 
past year she has been discussing the 
application of educational measurement 
to home economics with various groups 
over the country—at the Alleghany 
County Teachers’ Institute, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, at the Wisconsin Valley 
Teachers’ Association, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin, at the Association Confer- 
ence, San Antonio, Texas, and at the 
Ohio State Teachers’ Association, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. She will be on the Sum- 
mer Session staff of Columbia Uni- 
versity this year. 

Paul P. Brainard (M.A. 1913), as- 
sistant professor of education and psy- 
chology, Agricultural College, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas, is broadcasting educational 
lectures for rural schools at nine o’clock 
each morning and a special musical 
program each Thursday evening from 
eight to nine o’clock, central time, from 
Station KSAC. 

Alice F. Lewis (B.S. 1924) is di- 
rector of physical education at Peace 
Institute, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Gertrude L. Carey (graduate student, 
S.S. 1917) is at work on the second 
monograph of a Measuring Scale for 
Freehand Drawing, entitled “Design and 
Composition.” The first monograph on 
“Representation” was published in 1922 
by the Johns Hopkins Press. Miss 
Carey is doing this piece of work in 
codperation with Dr. Linus W. Kline, 
of Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, 
New York. The scale is known as the 
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ing. 

Mrs. Barbour Walker (M.A. 1905) 
has been dean of William Smith Col- 
lege, Geneva, New York, for five years. 
Mrs. Walker was decorated by the Ser- 
bian Government with “The Royal Red 
Cross of Serbia” for her work with 
the International Serbian Educational 
Association. The decoration was con- 
ferred through Dr. Rosalie S. Morton, 
chairman of the Association. 

Julia Robertson (M.A. 1924) is pro- 
fessor of home economics education in 
the School of Home Economics, A. and 
M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. Be- 
sides Miss Robertson there are two other 
Teachers College graduates of 1924 who 
are heads of departments in the School: 
Ethel Davis as professor of household 
arts and Florence D. Schertz as pro- 
fessor of household science. 

Margaret L. Pettigrew (student, r919- 
20, 1921-22) is an instructor in physical 
education at Darlington Seminary, West 
Chester, Pennsylvania, where a three- 
year course in physical education, based 
on state requirements, has been de- 
veloped since she has been teaching 
there. She coaches hockey and swim- 
ming, and teaches anatomy, pagean- 
try, psychology of play, history of edu- 
cation, fencing, dancing and pantomime. 

Bertha Lucks (student, 1916-17, 
1919-20) is a vocational counsellor at 
the West Side Continuation School. 
Next September she will give a course 
at Hunter College on Vocational Guid- 
ance with special emphasis on the Pre- 
paratory Class of Continuation Schools. 
This course will be open to teachers in 
elementary schools and junior and 
junior and senior high schools and to 
librarians, social workers and club 
leaders. Miss Lucks is a member of the 
industrial committee of the Y.W.C.A. 

Mrs. Ida P. Stabler (B.S. 1924) is 
director of practice in primary grades, 
State Normal School, West Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 

Otto T. Hamilton (M.A. 1918), for- 
merly superintendent of schools at Fair- 
mont, Indiana, has reéntered Teachers 
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College to pursue work toward the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy. He is 
majoring in the administration of edu- 
cation. 

Lucy W. Clouser (M.A. 1922), who 
is now instructor in education in the 
Teachers College, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, will teach this summer in the 
School of Education at the University 
of Missouri. 

Harry S. Ganders (graduate student, 
1922-24) reports that Earle Rugg 
(graduate student 1920-22) is the origi- 
nator of the plan for a year-book on 
extra-curricular activities to be published 
next year by the National Society for 
the Study of Education. Mr. Ganders, 
with Dr. L. V. Koss of Minnesota, Dr. 
P. W. Terry of the University of North 
Carolina, and others, are on the com- 
mittee for this work. 

Mabel R. Goodlander (B.S. 1917) is 
now head of the new Branch Ethical 
Culture School. For several years Miss 
Goodlander was in charge of one of 
the classes at the Ethical Culture School, 
where she was interested in working 
out the newer educational methods. A 
description of her work is given in 
the bulletin, Education Through Ex- 
perience, published by the Bureau of 
Educational Experiment, New York. 

Eugene A. Bishop (graduate student, 
1920-23), head of the department of 
education, State Normal School, Tow- 
son, Maryland, will teach in the Sum- 
mer Session at the University of Kansas. 

J. W. Twente (Ph.D. 1923), pro- 
fessor of education, University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, will teach in the 
Summer Session at the University of 
Kansas. 

Edith McClure-Patterson (graduate 
student, 1922), Dayton, Ohio, has been 
lecturing this past year on “woman’s 
buying power as a national economic 
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asset.” She has taken a position in its 
growth among women’s and men’s or- 
ganizations. Recently she addressed 
men’s and women’s local organizations, 
the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation, and the Ohio Laundry-owner’s 
Association, and has accepted an in- 
vitation to speak on the program of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World Convention and at the National 
Laundry-owner’s Association Conven- 
tion. 

Charles F. Allen (M.A. 1924), in 
codperation with the State University 
Extension Department, New York, has 
initiated the equivalent of a junior col- 
lege for high school graduates. Many 
pupils unable to attend college else- 
where are now enrolling for advanced 
work through this department. 

Eugene B. Riley (B.S. 1913) is chair- 
man of the department of history, 
civics and economics at Thomas Jeffer- 
son High School, Brooklyn, New York. 
He is the author of Economics for 
Secondary Schools, published by Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 

Helen L. Mignon (B.S. 1912; M.A. 
1923) is assistant professor of home- 
making at the San Jose State Teachers 
College, California. 

Lao Genevra Simons (Ph.D. 1925) 
has recently published as Bulletin 1924, 
No. 18, of the Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C., a study entitled 
Introduction of Algebra into American 
Schools in the Eighteenth Century. 

Clara M. Hill (M.A. 1920) is di- 
rector (principal) of El Colegio, “Hijas 
de Allende,” a boarding school and day 
school of some three hundred Mexican 
girls, from kindergarten through the 
ninth grade. This school is under the 
direction of the woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 





